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CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
1819-1948 


In the Heart of the Bluegrass 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Affiliated colleges of the Liberal Arts an: 


Sciences for men and for women on sepa 
rate campuses. A co-ordinate plan of edu 
cation under Christian influences For 


catalogue and view book, address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Box 401-S 








WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to meet current needs 


and the liberal education that is 
Christian. 


retain values of a 
Thoroughness in instruction 
Friendliness on the campus 


Sound personal guidance 


Write for catalogue and information. 


WILLIAM W. HALL, Jr., President 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte 4, North Carolina 
Combining culture and scholarship with Christian 
faith. A standard accredited four-year college for 
women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High school and Junior College Departments 
accredited through Southern Association. 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Reservations now being received for 1948-49 school year. 
For literature and information write: 

THE REGISTRAR, Box T 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited foureyear college for men and women offer- 
ing A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


DIRECTORY «=< «= .: 


“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 

= Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 
JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR LAY WORKERS 


Prepares for Christian Service 
in the local church and on mission fields 


Graduate and Senior College courses 
leading to Bachelor's and Master’s degrees 


For further infermation write: 


Henry Wape DuBose, President | 


3400 Brook Road Richmond 22, Virginia 


STILLMAN INSTITUTE 


FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Consider a Christian College as Your First Choice 

Junior College (two years) 

Ministerial Training (three years) 

Reasonable rates and opportunity for self-help for 
both boys and girls. Provision will be made for 

GI boys. A strong faculty. 





KING COLLEGE 


Bristol, Tennessee 
Dedicated to Christian Education 
under Presbyterian Aus pices 
3achelor of Arts devree Coeducational 
Daily chapel service Democratic social life 
Healthful location in foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains 
Athletic training program provides wholesome 
physical recreation 


80TH YEAR 





rates. 
Catalogue S 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, Preside 


~ ° . s ne | 
For information regarding scholarships, and for cata address 
R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box S } 
™ 
| MITCHELL COLLEGE 
| Statesville, North Carolina 
. . . . . . . . . a : sdeals 
| A coeducational institution distinctive in Christ ideals. 
| ) j : ; 14 ited academic 
| Presbyterian. Founded in 1856. Fully accredited acade 
work—first two years of college. Outstanding departments 
in music and business. Approved for veterans sidence 
| for women and single men. Liberal scholarships. \/oderate 
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YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





ss 


Foreign Mission Con- 
ference at Montreat 
August 5-11 


Home Mission Con- 
ference August 12-18 


Bible Conference and 
Ministers’ Forum in 
New Arrangement: 
Institute of Theology 
August 19-29 


Church Loyalty Season 
September 19 through 
November 7. 

Plan Now! 


Religious Education 
Season 


Sept. 1-Oct. 3 


Continuing Challenge 
Contained in Church’s 
Program of Progress 





The Last Half of the Montreat Summer Conference Season Begins 
the evening of August 5, with the opening of the Foreign Mission Confer- 
ence. Already the Assembly grounds have attracted young people—foreign 
missionary aspirants—attending foreign language classes and orientation 
courses under expert leaders in these fields. The Young People’s Leader- 
ship School opened July 29 and closes the day the Foreign Mission week 
opens. ‘This bit of overlapping is planned so that young people, inclined 
toward full-time service as missionaries, may catch something of the spirit 
of this great work of the Church. If you want to attain the zenith of 
spiritual inspiration, plan to come to Montreat at this time. Write to Mr. 
J. H. Hunter, Montreat, North Carolina, now for reservations. 


Home Mission Conference at Montreat opens August 12 and continues 
through noon, August 18. Rev. S. B. Lapsley, Educational Secretary of 
the Executive Committee of Home Missions, will direct this conference. 
Here is the place to learn firsthand about the home mission work our 
Church is doing. Write to the Executive Committee of Home Missions, 
605 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia, for information. 


Institute of Theology: This is something entirely new planned for the 
Montreat Conference season. It will combine the usual Bible conference 
and the Ministers’ Forum and will be under the direction of the presi- 
dent of the Mountain Retreat Association, Dr. J. Rupert McGregor. The 
dates are August 19-29. The purpose, according to Dr. McGregor, is to 
make the closing days of the season especially attractive to ministers and 
their wives on vacation. The Ministers’ Wives Forum meets at the same 
time. 


Setting Up a Program for the fall and winter holds first place in the 
thinking of leaders in religious education in local churches as September 


‘nears. CHURCH LOYALTY SEASON has been set for September 19-November 


7; but these dates have meaning only when local church councils look 
ahead and do careful planning now. One goal will be to re-enlist all in- 
active members on the church roll and in the Sunday school. Someone 
has suggested that a good way to start the major planning for the work 
ahead is to gather the leaders together for a talk fest—to find out just 
what is needed, how to meet the needs, and then work out the details. 
Write to Committee on Evangelism, 973 Peachtree Battle Ave., N.W., 
Atlanta 3, Ga., for information and material. 


Religious Education Season this year should signify the beginning of a 
new day in the work of each local church. In the observance of this season 
our Church should be prepared for the best Rally Day in our Church’s 
history. For a copy of the “Program for Religious Education Season,” 
write to your Executive Committee of Religious Education and Publica- 
tion, Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia. 

Program of Progress goals stand before the Church as @ continuing 
challenge. Obtain a copy of the 1948-49 plan book and study it carefully 
before the fall season opens in your church. In the Program of Progress, 
the Church is responding to God’s call for Christian advance, believing 
that a great spiritual program is under way and that our Church is tak- 
ing an active part in it. The lay strength of our Church has accepted the 
challenge of the Church’s program as never before. Keep up with this 
program by writing to the campaign headquarters, where Dr. H. Kerr 


Taylor, is the Executive Secretary. 803 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e Men who have answered the 
call to full-time Christian serv- 
ice. You will find the stories of 
some of them in the article, 
“These Men Have Answered the 
Call!” 

Se 
e “Religion and Higher Educa- 
tion,” by Ralph W. Sockman. He 
deals with the problem of how 
to meet the religious needs of 
students without impairing free- 
dom of study. 

ea. 4 
e “Student Work in the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S.,” by Dr. 
Goodykoontz. Have you won- 
dered just what the Committee 
on Student Work was doing? 
Here is the answer to your ques- 
tion. 








=e 
e The way Presbyterianism is 
meeting the needs of a mining 
community. Dr. Freeman tells 
the story of Jewell Ridge and 
Jewell Valley in “The Presby- 
terian Church in a Mining Com- 
munity.” 

——-4--— -- 
e “Selling Christianity,” by Matt 
Rothert. In language and ideas 
of the business world Mr. Roth- 
ert makes an appeal to men to 
lead other men to Christ. 

ve 
e Dr. Springall’s survey of 
Home Mission work in Dallas 
Presbytery. It always helps to see 
beyond the bounds of our own 
local church. 








+ —- 
e The article on Negro Work 
by the Executive Secretary, Rev. 
A. R. Batchelor. Auxiliaries will 
be giving special thought to this 
work in August. 

> 
e The report on the work of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America by Miss Florence 
Gordon. It gives an over-all pic- 
ture that you should not miss. 

- > 
e The two articles on the first 
constituent Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches to 
be held in Amsterdam in Aug- 
ust. It will be one of the most 
significant meetings of recent 
years. 


4 
e@ Our cover—see page 342. 
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Laymen are increasingly feeling the call to full-time Christian service. 


Here are some of the men who have answered that call. 


These Men 


Have 


Answered the Call! 


two years, a number of laymen of our Church 

have felt the call to full-time Christian service and 
have accepted positions with various local churches 
and agencies of our denomination. Some are young 
veterans just back from military service, and others 
are more mature men who, in some instances, were 
already in some type of public or social service 
work. 

These men are worthy products of our Religious 
Education program, and now they are taking up the 
torch of leadership as their life’s work and effectively 
lighting the way for many other Christians who are 
ready and willing to help in this all-important job 
of Kingdom-building. 

The duties and responsibilities of each man’s job 
vary considerably. From the following thumbnail 
sketches you will not only get a glimpse into the 
lives of these men, but you will also get some idea of 


the many and varied duties they are called upon to 
perform. 


|: recent years, and especially within the past 


Lex KLUTTZ came to 
the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, as Director of 
Church Activities on 
September 4, 1946. For 
17 years prior to his com- 
ing to Richmond, he had 
served as Y.M.C.A. Gen- 
eral Secretary, first in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 
and more recently, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 

Mr. Ledtieee ; Mr. Kluttz was born 
; in Chester, South Caro- 
lina, and grew up as an active member of Purity 


Presbyterian Church of that city. He was graduated 
from Davidson College, served in World War I, and 
remained abroad two and a half years. Part of that 
time he had an opportunity to attend the University 
of Edinburgh graduate school and New College 
Theological Seminary. After returning to his home 
in Chester, he was made South Carolina Director 
of the Near East Relief Organization and served in 
this position from 1923-1929. Lex is a person of 
unusual ability, and has had good training and a 
wide variety of experiences. As a result, he is doing 
an outstanding job at Second Church. 


WALTER W. FRALEY 
has served as Church Di- 
rector of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, 
since March, 1946. He is 
a native of North Caro- 
lina; a product of Pres- 
byterian Orphanage, 
Barium Springs, North 
Carolina; and a graduate 
of Davidson College, 
where he was active in 
athletics. He took grad- Sie. Welenc %. Paslg 
uate work at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and the College of William and 
Mary. Before entering the Navy in 1943, he was 
engaged in public school work, teaching and coach- 
ing for several years and serving as principal of a 
Virginia high school four years prior to entering 
military service. He rose to the rank of Lieutenant 
before his discharge from the Navy in 1945. 

Walter’s major responsibilities as Church Di- 
rector are: visiting new prospects; working with 
men; assisting with work of the Sunday school; as- 
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sisting with development of “Downtown Christian 


Fellowship” program; and serving as general co- - 


ordinator of church activities. 


Joun E, LAKE is co- 
ordinator of Church Ac- 
tivities, First Presbyter- 
ian Church, ‘Tampa, 
Florida. He was grad- 
uated from Davidson 
College in 1933, went to 
work for the Gulf Oil 
Corporation, then for 
seven years worked with 
a lumber company. John 
served three years in the 
Navy—from 1943-1946. 
He entered Columbia 
Seminary in February, 
1946, and received a Master of Arts degree in Bibli- 
cal Education from this school in November, 1946. 

He served for six years as superintendent of a 
mission sponsored by the First Presbyterian Church 
of Atlanta, Georgia. 


Mr. John E. Lake 


Curry B. HEARN, since 
March, 1939, has served 
as Treasurer of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of 
Foreign Missions, with 
headquarters in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Mr. 
Hearn is exceptionally 
well qualified by train- 
ing and experience for 
his responsibilities as 
custodian of the funds 
of the Foreign Missions 
Committee. For 21 years 
he was connected with 
the Nashville Trust Company, in which firm he 
held the position of assistant vice-president at the 
time of his acceptance of the position with the For- 
eign Mission Committee. In recent years he has 
served on the Religious Education Committee of the 
Synod of Tennessee and has served as the Director 
of Adult Conferences for the Synod, a member of 
Stewardship Committee of the Synod, Trustee of 
Nashville Presbytery, a member of Assembly’s War 
Relief Committee, and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Board of Trustees of Hangchow Christian 
College in China. 

Curry was born in Nashville, Tennessee, and has 
lived in that city up to the present time. He received 
his education at Hume Fogg High School, graduat- 
ing in June, 1916. 


Mr. Curry B. Hearn 
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JAMEs E. WILLIAMS is 
Church Executive of the 
Second Presbyterian 
Church, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. Before 
entering church work, 
Mr. Williams was in the. 
textile business, and had 
filled the following . 
church offices: deacon, 
elder, Sunday-school su- 
perintendent, and chair- 
man of Religious Edu- 
cation Committee. In 
1944, he was called to 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, as assistant to the minister. His duties are 
so varied, it is hard to list them. When he was ap- 
proached by a committee in regard to accepting the 
position, he asked the question, ‘What am I sup- 
posed to do?” The answer was, “You will be ex- 
pected to do everything the minister does except 
preach.” ; 

Among Mr. Williams’ many responsibilities are 
the following: visiting in the homes, supervising 
work of the Men’s Club, meeting with various of- 
ficers’ committees, general supervising of Adult 
Work, consulting with other members of the staff 
in regard to their work, and endeavoring to co- 
ordinate the whole work of the church. 

While he was in the textile business, he received 
his best training, not only by working in his own 
church, but also by serving some of the smaller 
neighboring churches when they were without a 
pastor. Mr. Williams had eight years of this type of 
work in Orange Presbytery. 


Mr. James E. Williams 


ALBERT.V. RUSSELL is Congregational Visitor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. Before entering full-time church work, 
Mr. Russell was engaged in the fuel business in 
Richmond, Virginia, and from 1918-1920 he was 
with the Navy Department in Washington, D. C. 
In 1920 he was called to the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Washington, D. C., as Assistant to the Minister. He 
served this church until 1923, when he was called 
by the Second Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, as Director of Men’s Work. From 
1923 to 1944 he served in this capacity. During this 
time he also had charge of part of the office work. 

In 1944 his health forced a curtailment of his acti 
vities and he was made Congregational Visitor. He 
now visits among the congregation and in the hos 
pitals. 

Mr. Russell is an elder, and was very active in 
church work long before going into it on a full-time 
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basis. He was a Commissioner to the General As- 
sembly’s Diamond Jubilee in Augusta, Georgia, in 
1936. In 1934 he was elected Moderator of Mecklen- 
burg Presbytery. 


Joun S. GRANT became Assistant Treasurer of the 
Executive Committee of Religious Education upon 
his return to civilian life after 46 months’ service in 
the armed forces, as Lieutenant Commander, U. S. 
Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Grant is a native of Virginia, a graduate of 
St. Christopher’s School and of Hampden-Sydney 
College. From 1932-1934 he taught French, mathe- 
matics, and English in Wallace University School, 
Nashville, Tenn. In the summer of 1934 he con- 
ducted a group on a tour of England and European 
countries. 

For several years he traveled 26 states for the Val- 
entine Meat Juice Company. From 1937-1942 he 
owned and operated Grant Drug Company, Inc., 
employing a total of 46 persons. 

In April, 1946, he completed 46 months’ service 
in the armed forces. Approximately 28 months were 
spent in instructional and administrative work at 
the Naval Officers Training School, Princeton Uni- 
versity, and the remainder doing personnel work on 
the staff of the Commander of the Philippine Sea 
Frontier in the Pacific. 


R. H. PURNELL is 
Assistant to the Min- 
ister, First Presbyterian 
Church, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. Mr. Pur- 
nell was born in Win- 
ona, Mississippi, on No- 
vember 8, 1885. He at- 
tended Mississippi A. & 
M. College, receiving his 
B. S. degree in 1904, 
after which he spent one 
year at Harvard Univer- 

Mr. R. H. Purnell sity. 
: After leaving Harvard, 
Mr. Purnell returned to Mississippi and was en- 
gaged in the banking business until 1920. He then 
went into Y.M.C.A. work for two years, and later 
dealt in real estate in Richmond, Virginia. 
On September 1, 1926, Mr. Purnell entered full- 
time church work as assistant to the pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Spartanburg, South Car- 
olina, and has been there ever since, except for a 
few months’ service with the Highland Park Presby- 
terlan Church of Dallas, Texas. 
_ Mr. Purnell is engaged largely with pastoral visit- 
ing, but, in addition, he has charge of the Sunday 
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Negro Mission and performs other duties helpful to 
the pastor. 


FERMAN L. Younc is 
Director of Religious 
Education of the First 
Presbyterian Church, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
He is a native of Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, 
son of a minister, and 
has a sister and two 
brothers in full-time 
Christian service. Mr. 
Young served in the 
Army in the European 
theater during the war. 
Upon his release, he ac- 
cepted the position of Assistant General Secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A. at Moultrie, Georgia. His successful 
work with young people in his Y.M.C.A. program 
and also his volunteer work in his own church at- 
tracted attention; and he was invited to become 
Director of Religious Education at the First Church, 
Chattanooga. His desire to enter full-time Christian 
service caused him to accept this offer, even though 
he had a more attractive offer in another field. 





Mr. Ferman L. Young 


ARCHIE G. MCKEE be- : 
gan his duties in April 
as Executive Secretary of 
the Government Street 
Presbyterian Church of 
Mobile, Alabama. The 
responsibilities of this 
office are varied in a pro- 
gressive seven-day-a-week 
program such as is found 
in the church life of 
the Government Street 
Church. 

Besides having full 
charge of the church 
buildings, such as supervision of the work of, the 
Carr Social Room hostess, the,sexton, and the maids, 
Mr. McKee serves as Financial Secretary of the 
church. This particular work takes approximately 
two days of his time each week. 

Mr. McKee is responsible for the Men’s Work 
of the church—planning the programs, initiating 
projects, contacting new men, and teaching Bible 
classes. This work includes the men’s program in 
the Bible classes, and the monthly “Men of the 
Church” meetings. 

With a select group of twelve or fifteen men, a 
Contact Club has been formed. The members of 





Mr. Archie G. McKee 
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this Club contact new residents of Mobile and invite 
them to affiliate with the Government Street Church 
or with some other church of the city. 

The Visitation Evangelism program is being 
planned on a year-around basis and the Executive 
Secretary supervises this phase of church life. He 
keeps a file of all prospects. These names are secured 
through the church membership, the Sunday-school 
classes, and by placing cards in ¢hurch pew racks. 

He is now making plans to work with a Steward- 
ship Committee, composed of Elders and Deacons. 
This committee will keep the congregation in- 
formed about the whole stewardship program of our 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

Being interested in young people, the Executive 
Secretary is often called upon to work with their 
groups. During the summer months he is coaching 
a boys’ baseball team and teaching the College 
Class of the Sunday school. In the winter he will 
lead a Junior Church, which will meet during the 
morning church hour. 

KENNETH A. SIMPSON is Pastor’s Assistant, Central 
Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Simp- 
son came into this work from 35 months’ service in 
the Army Air Forces, the last two years of which he 
served as Chaplain’s Assistant at Aerial Port of Em- 
barkation, Miami, Florida. 

Kenneth attended college for one and a half years 
and majored in Business Administration. He served 
as Secretary-Treasurer of his Sunday school for five 
years, organized and directed a 15-piece Sunday- 
school orchestra, sang in the choir, and took an ac- 
tive part in his local and state young peoples’ or- 
ganizations. 

As Pastor’s Assistant; he has direct responsibility 
for the following: activities of young peoples’ 
groups; activities of the Sunday school; co-ordina- 
tion of adult activities; editing of Centralian, the 
weekly church paper; maintaining a card system on 
the sick, visitors, and prospective members; and co- 
ordination of all other activities of the church not 
covered by the Session and Board of Deacons. 

Bert H. Styves is Lay Worker for the Buladean, 
Vian’s Valley, Roan’s Chapel, and Burleson Chapel 
Churches. Mr. Styles, ruling elder of the Paint Gap 
Presbyterian Church, North Carolina, has accepted 
the invitation to become full-time lay worker in the 
churches mentioned above. 

Mr. Styles is a native of the Paint Gap community 
and has been a consecrated member of the Paint 
Gap Church for many years. He has served as treas- 
urer of the church and has taken other active in- 
terests in the life of the community. Mr. Styles began 
his work in the Buladean field on May 1, 1946. 
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Here is a list of additional men who have an- 
swered the call: Edward D. Grant, Executive Secre- 
tary; S. J. Patterson, Jr., Director of Men’s Work; 
Roy Hogrefe, Assistant in Department of Men’s 
Work; John A. Burnett, Jr., Director of Business 
Department; Harvey H. Walters, Assistant in the 
Business Department; Clinton Harris, Director of 
Advertising and Promotion; all of the Executive 
Committee of Religious Education and Publication. 
Also, Roy LeCraw, Director, Program of Progress; 
N. B. Etheridge, Assistant to Director of Program 
of Progress; G. B. Strickler, ‘Treasurer of Executive 
Committee of Home Missions; Sandy Marks, For- 
eign Mission volunteer; Henry M. Brimm, Librar- 
ian, Spence Library, Union Theological Seminary, 

The list of laymen doing full-time church work 
is growing and this is only a partial list of those 
who have dedicated themselves to full-time church 
work. 





Missionary Arrivals and Sailings 


ARRIVALS 
From China 


Miss Marguerite Mizell, June 28, by S.S. General 
Gordon, for the summer. 


From Korea 


Rev. John E. Talmage sailed from Korea, June 
20, en route to United States. 


From Mexico 

Rev. and Mrs. C. J. McClendon and four chil- 
dren, June 4. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey Ross and two children, 
June 14. 


SAILING 
To Africa 


Miss Lena Reynolds, May 25, Belgian Steamship 
Line, S.S. Lindi, from New York direct to Matadi. 





Our Cover: Famous woodcarved pulpit of Am- 
sterdam’s “‘New Church” from which services open- 
ing the First Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches will be conducted. Shown in the pulpit is 
Rev. J. J. H. vAN BEEM, president of the Amsterdam 
section of the Netherlands Reformed Church Coun- 
cil. Stained window in background was placed in 
the church in 1898, on the occasion of Queen Wil- 
helmina’s coronation. A special service will be held 
in the “New Church” on August 31 to commemorate 
the event. Religious News Service Photo. 
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To Interest Our Prospects ....Advertising 
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By MATT ROTHERT* Billboards, all po hig 
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To Clinch the Sale .......... Personal Solicitation 
To Keep Buyers Sold ........ A Strong Up-to-Date Church 





Our Product (or Merchandise) .Christianity 
Our Company (or Firm) .....Jesus Christ and His Church 


“SELLING CHRISTIANITY” 


(By Mail, by Radio, by News- 








made is not true. Every one of us can become a 

salesman with just a little training if we are 
interested in the product that we sell. The greatest 
product in the world and the one that pays a com- 
mission not only in this life but in the hereafter is 
Christianity. 

Because of the many religions in my personal life 
(I have been very closely connected with six differ- 
ent religions) I am very broad-minded in regard to 
creeds and customs, and I believe that every lay- 
man in every church can and should sell Chris- 
tianity. 

I realize that I am not worthy or able to talk 
about the theological angle, but being sales man- 
ager of a large manufacturing company which has 
salesmen in every state in the Union and several 
foreign countries, I will confine my talk to the ac- 
tual methods that we can use in selling Christianity. 

Let’s check over the chart, item for item. This is 
only my personal idea of the relationship of selling 
Christianity to selling the many other products 
which are on the market today, and probably you 
may have a better suggestion on some of these 
analogies, 

First of al, our product is the finest in the world 
and of the highest quality; our company is a firm 


that was established even before the world began; it 
— 1 
? . 
Presbyterian layman; president and sales manager of Camden 


iy 
peer Co., Camden, Arkansas. Talk made at annual Men’s Re- 
tat of Ouachita Presbytery. 


Tx old saying that salesmen are born and not 
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is the oldest firm in existence and will never go into 
bankruptcy; our competitor is a tough customer 
and will stoop to the lowest methods known. 

In the business world, when a salesman has a 
tough sale or an especially big order that he feels 
he will need help to land, he calls on the sales man- 
ager. In the same way, when we run up against a 
tough prospect, we should call on our pastors for 
help. We can also ask our board of directors for in- 
structions and guidance. 

Of course, we have many prospects at home and 
abroad. The best thought I have as to where to find 
out who our prospects are is to recommend that we 
turn to our sales manual, the Bible, and read the 
story of the Good Samaritan. Our prospects are our 
neighbors, or possibly even those in our own homes. 
In other words, those closest to us who are not saved. 
Our company does not expect us to set the woods 
afire and bring in thousands of prospects. If we can 
make one sale and make it stick, we shall receive 
our commission. 

Let’s find some prospects close at hand and get 
them interested to the point that we can call them 
buyers, then let’s go to work in earnest. Let’s use 
some real salesmanship to make this most “impor- 
tant-of-all” sales. 

The word “salesmanship” doesn’t apply merely to 
the transfer of goods from a seller to a buyer. No, 
the meaning is a lot broader and deeper than that. 
At times you have heard one man say of another, 
“I’m sold on him.” What does that mean? It means 
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that he has confidence in him; he believes in him. 
That is rule number one in salesmanship—get the 
confidence of the buyer. To make sales the sales- 
man must get buyers to believe what he says and 
do what he wants. Without the confidence of 
buyers the salesman cannot sell. In everything he 
says and does, he is selling. Everything he says and 
does has some effect. It either strengthens or weakens 
confidence in him. . 

The successful salesman knows he can’t force 
people to accept his ideas but that he can persuade 
them to do so. Did you ever hear of a salesman 
making sales by “cussing out” his customers or by 
getting into heated arguments with them? 

The good salesman knows that if he scowls at 
the customer he will undoubtedly get a scowl in 
return. 

The intelligent salesman knows that when a 
customer catches him in a lie or misrepresentation 
he loses not only: that one sale but future sales as 
well. So the smart salesman doesn’t fool with that 
kind of dynamite; the odds are against him and 
the risks too great. 

The salesman must know how to present his 
product, what its good points are, and how to tell 
of them clearly. 

The salesman must induce the buyer to want 
what he has to sell. 

Persistence, controlled by common sense, while 
not sensational in operation, is sensational in re- 
sults. It is the most necessary quality for success in 
any occupation. 

In the long run, high-quality merchandise, even 
at a higher price, is easier to sell than low-quality 
merchandise. It is easy to see the reason for this. 
More buyers remain satisfied with good-quality 
merchandise than with poor-quality merchandise. 
If they remain satisfied, they remain “sold.” 

There are three points absolutely necessary for 
successful selling of quality merchandise. These 
three essentials are: First, know your product; 
second, know your prospect; and third, know 
yourself. 


First, know your product. Certainly no man can 
expect to be a successful salesman if he does not 
know thoroughly the product which he has for 
sale. Of course, I do not want to discourage you 
by seeming to suggest that we should know our 
sales manual, the Bible, from cover to cover. Very 
few of us can do this, because our sales manual in 
this case is the greatest Book in the world and re- 
quires a lifetime of study to understand it. But we 
should know the most important points brought 
out by our sales manual, the type of life Jesus asks 
us to lead, some of the stories that he told in 
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making his sales, and the many advantages of this 
way of life. 

Successful salesmen in the business field do much 
digging around for themselves in an effort to learn 
more about the products they sell, and we should 
do likewise in selling Christianity. 


Second, know your prospect. This simply 
means, Know people. Study the actual person you 
are going to try to sell first. Acquire a sympathetic 
understanding of him and intelligently size up his 
personal peculiarities and whims. The reason s0 
many salesmen fail to click with certain prospects 
is because their limited knowledge of people in 
general prevents them from properly classifying 
and understanding their prospects. 


Third, know yourself. It seems strange, but it is 
true, that often the biggest obstacle in the path of 
success for a salesman is that he does not know 
enough about himself. We mentioned before that it 
is absolutely necessary in making a sale that the 
buyer have confidence in you. How can others have 
confidence in us if we do not have confidence in 
ourselves? We usually have confidence in those 
things which we clearly understand and therefore 
we must understand ourselves. We speak of a man 
as having poise; that man understands himself and 
his relationships to others. He may not always walk 
out with the order, but he either has the order or 
he has definitely paved the way for an order at a 
later date, because he has left a good impression of 
himself, his product, and his company behind. 

I know it is difficult for us to analyze ourselves 
and really to get down to the point of knowing 
ourselves better, but a good way to do this is to be 
perfectly willing to admit our shortcomings and, 
after admitting them, do something about cor- 
recting them. I know a man who has carried a list 
of his shortcomings around with him for the last 
few years, jotted down on the back of his business 
card, and often he checks over them to see if he 
has made any improvement. I will guarantee he 
has learned more about himself in these last few 
years than at any other time in his life. 

This list of shortcomings is as follows: 


. Self-centeredness 

. Lack of interest in the other fellow 

. Intolerance of others’ opinions 

. Overcriticism 

. Anxiety about the reward instead of the job well done 

Poor mixer 

. On the other hand, too much of a good fellow regardless 

. Overlooking the good in others and seeing only their 
faults 

9. Passing the buck 

10. Moral cowardice under pressure 

11. Insincerity 

12. Self-pity 
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13. Stinginess 
14. Easily discouraged } 
15, Failure to express generous impulses toward others 


16. Lack of faith 
17. Lack of a definite purpose 
18, A quick temper 


Now, one important thing about selling is that 
every good salesman will try to anticipate the ob- 
jections that a prospect will raise and will try to 
have answers ready to overcome these objections. 
One of the first objections we as sellers of Chris- 
tianity will hear is, “I am going to wait awhile; I 
am not ready to join the church right now.” To 
answer this objection, we must point out with proof 
that the future is and always has been unpredictable. 
It is the unexpected that happens, and an auto- 
mobile accident tonight or tomorrow might mean 
the difference of an eternity of time for your 
prospect. 

Another objection that salesmen frequently meet 
is that the price is out of line. Our prospect might 
say that it is too hard to be a Christian. Your sales 
strategy must include plenty of convincing proof 
that the benefits which Christianity offers are worth 
more than the price it entails. As a matter of fact, 
the comparative price of this product is the lowest 
of any product in the world today, and furthermore 
it is the most badly needed product and the one 
that will do the world the most good. 

Every salesman knows that sooner or later he is 
going to encounter one or more standard objections, 
so why not be prepared for them? For other objec- 
tions not mentioned here, you might tell Mr. Pros- 


pect that you are not going to attempt to answer’ 


them yourself because he naturally expects you to 
defend your own company and product, but you 
are going to call on some other satisfied customers 
that have been helped by Christianity. 

I always carry with me a letter telling how the 
young son of one of my best friends was saved, after 
the doctors had given him up for lost, by the prayers 
of Dr. Marion Boggs and the members of his con- 
gregation of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Little Rock. This is one of my “samples.” 

The best time to make a sale is when the prospect 
needs the product. When your buyer is worrying 
about his future, when he has had a severe loss, 
or when he has some problem that is weighing 
heavily on his heart and mind, then quickly show 
him how the product you have to sell will solve 
his problem. 
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If you lose your first sale, if your prospect turns 
you down, do not be discouraged. Your work is 
important. Try again. Remember that this ailing 
world can only be saved from destruction by Chris- 
tianity—the product you are selling. The time is 
short; some learned men give the world only six 
years to come to Christianity or be destroyed by its 
own hand. So check over your list of faults and 
try again. Maybe you made some simple mistake 
that can easily be corrected. 

A few of the most common mistakes that sales- 
men make in the business world, causing them to 
lose sales, are the following: 


First, they are too argumentative. It is a good 
thing to remember that arguments are like wars— 
nobody ever really wins them. Many a salesman 
has lost a sale by “winning” an argument. 


Second, they are not properly prepared as to 
the facts about the product. Before making the next 
call, check up on the specific needs of your prospect 
and try to prepare yourself with facts as to just how 
he will be helped. The preparation which precedes 
the call often proves the factor that wins the sale. 
The best preparation for the Christian salesman 
is prayer. 


Third, they failed to stress the benefits to the 
buyer. Why should he buy your product unless 
you convince him just how he is going to benefit? 


Fourth, they are too hurried. A sales talk that 
is rattled off like a radio commercial will not hit 
the spot. 


Fifth, they are too long-winded. Some sales- 
men are chronically long-winded. They keep talk- 
ing and talking but they never know when to 
deliver the closing punchline and ask for the order. 

Don’t be afraid to ask the prospect to buy, not 
just once but several times. Even though the buyer 
may say “No” the first time, you have planted the 
seed of thought in his mind. The successful sales- 
man tries one appeal after the other. Ask your 
prospect to buy again and again! 

Each and every one of us, every man and woman 
in the Presbyterian Church can be a salesman in 
the most thrilling, the most serious, and the most 
truly dynamic sales campaign in the world today— 
selling Christianity to an “‘atomic” world. 
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united whole. 

“Through more and better religious educa- 
tion of children, youth, and adults,” the Executive 
Committee of Religious Education holds before the 
Church the challenge of trained leadership that the 
program prepared by this committee may be used 
effectively. The only gauge for this program is the 
result found in the lives touched by it. Building to- 
day for a better tomorrow means, as far as religious 
education is concerned, just one thing: MORE AND 
BETTER RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, YOUTH, 
AND ADULTS. 

The Program of Progress moves forward as a 
united whole. This fact has been pointed out again 
and again by the leaders of the Church. It is stated 
that “our Church cannot make a strong and perm- 
anent advance in numbers and power unless the 
Agencies which foster the Church’s growth and ex- 
tend its service are equipped for the larger work 
which is demanded.” A great portion of the “equip- 
ment” must come from the religious education 
channels, through trained leaders who not only are 
inculcators, but who “live” the program pattern—in 
other words, teachers who use both precept and 
practice and bring the Spirit into the classroom. 

Under such leadership the Church moves for- 
ward; wherever such leadership has been used, the 
Church has held forth triumphantly. 

In the 1948-49 Plan Book for Program of Progress 
_ workers, the fact is set forth that each agency de- 
pends upon every other agency of the Church. ‘This 
is particularly true of the work of the Religious 
Education Agency, for it becomes, at once, the very 
foundation upon which all other work depends. 
Without Christian religious nurture the Church 
would not grow. To save a soul is not enough, for 
the responsibility of the Church goes farther into 
the life of the individual, and builds him up in 
Christian strength and knowledge, teaches him to 
increase his faith and dependence upon the Saviour, 
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Build Today 
for a 


Better Tomorrow 


and to go forth in service in His name. No activity 
of the Church is secure unless the work of Religious 
Education within the Church is increasingly ade- 
quate; for the Church cannot become, and continue 
to be, a greater enterprise without more and better 
leadership, and the willingness to accept these places 
of leadership must be inspired through Religious 
Education channels. 

“Train up a child in the way he should go: 

And when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

The 1947 General Assembly faced Religious Edu- 
cation Committee needs and asked the Church to 
provide them through the Program of Progress to 
the extent of $500,000. These are important needs 
which the committee earnings and regular income 
cannot meet. They are needs which the Church is 
asked to provide by contributing “over and above” 
the budget. These needs include headquarters space 
for a task which has tripled in size; a department of 
Visual Education; and a backlog for a better pub- 
lication service. 

Last year, the first year in the five-year Program 
of Progress, the Church and Sunday schools con- 
tributed $69,294 for these urgent needs. This leaves 
$430,706 to be contributed. The Church has an op- 
portunity to contribute to this foundation work of 
our Church on Rally Day, September 26. This re- 
sponsibility should be accepted by each church, and 
not left merely to a Sunday-school offering. 

Churches which did not raise their full quota for 
this work last year are asked to raise enough this 
year to make two-fifths of their total quota. 

The Church hoped to raise the full amount at 
the rate of $100,000 a year for five years. A late start 
last year can be more than equalized this fall, if the 
whole Church looks upon this “special offering” as 
a “rare opportunity” to show love of Christ and His 
Church. 

It is not too late to begin planning toward a 


richly successfully Rally Day next month. Indeed, 


it is the very Time for Action! 
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“Reverence for the Eternal is the first thing in knowledge.” From that 
premise we consider how and where religion can serve America’s program 


Religion and Higher Education 


By RALPH W. SOCKMAN* 


without impairing the freedom of study, is 
the common problem of the churches and the 
colleges. 

Speaking as a representative of the church, may I 
say that religion must be more educational if it is to 
ask education to be more religious. We have fre- 
quently blamed the universities for destroying the 
faith of our youth, when in reality we had sent them 
with very little faith to shake. Furthermore, the 
popular mind has been impregnated with the idea 
that ecclesiastical bodies are almost hopelessly di- 
vided by their sectarian and denominational differ- 
ences. We of the churches can hardly expect to lead 
the young or their thoughtful elders in this day 
when all are longing for a united world, unless we 
manifest a deeper and wider spirit of unity. 

Having admitted these weaknesses on the ecclesias- 
tical side, may I ask if there are not some confessions 
which could be made from the college side? Uni- 
versity circles tend to overemphasize the sectarian 
divisiveness and overlook the central unities. Col- 
leges in their desire for freedom resist the indoc- 
trination by religion and accept the indoctrination 
by secularism. By ignoring the religious element in 
the treatment of formative cultural factors, the im- 
pression is given that religion is an irrelevant elec- 
tive, all right for those “who like that sort of thing.” 
Sometimes this silent treatment of religion is re- 
placed by a supercilious attitude on the part of pro- 
fessors, who make the student feel that only the in- 
tellectually unemancipated still go to church. Those 
who are wise do not take too seriously the shadows 
cast on the church by those who have not darkened 
Its doors for twenty-five years. Students, however, 
até not so discriminating. 


Well, enough of these confessions. When we get 
Cm. 


* 
5 be “et W. Sockman, Christ Methodist Church, New York, 
ft _ nhown as a radio preacher. The following article is abridged 
of an address which he delivered before the last annual meeting 


the Association of American Colleges. 


Hee to meet the religious needs of students, 
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beyond this desultory sniping, we find that there is 
no war between the American church and the Amer- 
ican college. Both are on the side of decency and 
democracy. Both are fighting for freedom and full- 
ness of life. Both are awake to the dangers which 
threaten our ideals and institutions from atheistic 
and autocratic ideologies. Both know that the best 
defense against Communist and Fascist propaganda 
is a better cultivation of the wholesome features of 
our religious faith. 

Both religious and educational leaders, however, 
are aware that this cultivation of our historic faith 
is sadly deficient. A religiously illiterate people even- 
tually becomes an irreverent people. And when 
reverence is lost, all virtue becomes unstable. The 
person who reveres nothing lacks high incentives. 
When we cease looking up to something higher 
than ourselves, we start going downward. 

Reverence is easier to recognize than to define. 
But we may not regard it as the profound feeling 
of awe stirred by something regarded as of supreme 





USTICE Robert Jackson said some time 
ago, “It is one of the paradoxes of our time 
that modern society needs to fear . . . only 
the educated man. The primitive peoples of 
the earth constitute no menace. The most ser- 
ious crimes against civilization can be com- 
mitted only by educated and technically com- 
petent peoples.” This is a terrible judgment 
upon our culture and civilization. Here is an 
everlasting challenge to Christian higher edu- 
cation to prepare thousands of leaders in all 
walks of life who will talk and work for peace 
among, and prosperity for, all peoples. 
—Dr. GouLtp WickEy, General Secretary, 
United Lutheran Board of Education. 
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reality and value. “The fear of the Lord is the be- 

ginning of wisdom,” or as Moffatt translates it, 

“The first thing in knowledge is reverence for the 

Eternal.”* Without reverence, knowledge never be- 

comes wisdom. Higher education seeks wisdom 

rather than mere knowledge. While uncritical 

reverence has often been the foe of free inquiry, 

enlightened r verence is the only atmosphere in 

which freedom is safe and true tolerance is possible. 

As I understand it, theories of higher education 

are roughly classified into three groups, which for 

lack of better terminology may be called the liberal, 

the classical, and the progressive. Certainly the 

liberal theory, with its concern for “value,” must 

recognize the need of the reverent spirit in safe- 

guarding the ends of all our striving. And surely the 

classical theory, in its accent on “truth” and the 

purely intellectual disciplines, emphasizes objectives 

which can be reached only through a reverent spirit. 

And even the progressive theory of education, with 

its emphasis on ‘“‘adjustment’”—by which is meant 

both adaptation to one’s world and willingness to 

‘ change it—even this theory, in the most recent 

books of its exponents, shows a profound, almost 
reverent allegiance to the democratic ideal. 

Therefore, cannot educators agree that “the first 
thing in knowledge is reverence for the Eternal?” 
And from that premise let us proceed to consider 
how and where religion can serve America’s pro- 
gram of higher education. 

About nine years ago the National Education As- 
sociation appointed a commission on secondary 
schools to redefine the aims of education. This com- 
mission came forth with four goals so simply stated 
and yet so comprehensive that they seem to me a 
suitable framework for the consideration of reli- 
gion’s contribution to the American college. 

The first goal is self-realization. While students 
are struggling for a multiplicity of ends, many of 
which are undefined, the general drive might be de- 
scribed as the desire to be somebody, to do some- 
thing, and get somewhere. If religion can be seen 
as contributing to such self-realization, it will re- 
ceive attention. 

Too many young people have the idea that re- 
ligion is a strait jacket put on them by their elders 
to make them “be good.” They must be helped to 
see that religious faith has developed findings which 
are like formulas of living, tested in the laboratory 
of long experience; and that instead of being limita- 
tions they are enlargements of life, just as the exper- 
iences of former scientists aid the experiments of 
present students. 








*The Bible—A New Translation, by James Moffatt. Harper and 
Brothers, publishers. Used by permission. 
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Also, religion should be recognized as a frame of 
reference for the student’s whole outlook and not as 
merely another campus “activity.” At one of our 
leading women’s colleges a year or two ago I found 
that the religious organization was regarded as one 
of the seven or more activities for which a girl could 
“oo out.” There seemed to be no conception of it as 
a formative factor in shaping one’s philosophy of 
life. It is little short of tragic when our liberal arts 
colleges allow mental departmentalization and frag- 
mentation to infect even the freshmen. 

President Eliot of Harvard was wont to say that 
the strongest incentive he could use with wayward 
boys was to remind them of the sacrifices made for 
them by their parents. Religion lengthens that re- 
trospect of sacrifice. This gives a new appreciation 
of one’s own worth. We cannot hold ourselves 
cheaply. These bodies of ours are no mere bundles 
of senses to be indulged selfishly as if their treat- 
ment were our own business. They are to be handled 
with reverence. These minds of ours are no mere 
flashes of sensation in a brain which will soon burn 
out and be no more. They are candles of the Eternal 
Light which “lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” 

May we not infuse campus life with a religious 
spirit which enriches the pattern of heritage, with- 
out impairing the freedom of science? Can we not 
awaken the student to see that he can hardly call 
himself cultured unless he knows something of the 
faiths by which men have lived? Religion is a factor 
of culture which has produced the greatest master- 
pieces of painting, music, and literature; and can 
a person be regarded as educated if he does not ex- 
plore the sources of such inspiration? Let us appeal 
to what they miss, rather than to what they mustn't. 

Having considered religion as an aid to self-rea- 
lization, let us turn to the second aim of education, 
as listed by the National Education Association 
Commission. This is training in human relations. 
In the recent report of President Truman’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education appears this para- 
graph: 


Today's college graduate may have gained technical or 
progressive training in one field of work or another, but is 
only incidentally, if at all, made ready for performing his 
duties as _a man, a parent, and a citizen. Too often he is 
“educated” in that he has acquired competence in some 
particular occupation, yet falls short of that human whole- 
ness and civic conscience which the co-operative activities of 
citizenship require. 


Harmony in human relationship is not guaran- 
teed by merely “getting together.” The closer we get 
together physically, the more conscious we become 
of our differences, as witness the sharpness of racial, 
cultural, religious, and economic tensions in the 
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cowded cities. Training in human relations calls 
for imagination almost more than for information. 
Cold facts can make for “cold war.” We must sen- 
sitize the imaginatiens of men so that they can see 
and feel how life is to those whose skin is of a 
different color, those whose racial backgrounds 
differ from their own, those who live in London or 
Moscow or Calcutta. This sensitizing of the imagina- 
tion comes when we truly worship the God and 
Father of all mankind. Such worship is like looking 
up into a mirror in the ceiling, and thereby being 
enabled to look down into other persons’ places. 

Our task now is to rise above the discussion of 
racial and class problems into the experience of fel- 
lowship, to translate our world outlooks into world 
brotherhood. And toward this, true religion is of 
immeasurable help through both information and 
imagination. 

The third aim of education, as given by the Com- 
mission, is economic efficiency. Work is essential to 
vital living. Without work, human energies turn in 
on themselves destructively. Work gives a man cour- 
age; it is an anodyne to grief; it links a person with 
his comrades. And higher education in America de- 
serves credit for doing a superb job in vocational 
training. However, does not economic efficiency call 
for more than vocational training? We must give 
a person something to live for as well as something 
to live on. 

No job, however high, is satisfying if it offers no 
chance for advancement. But what do we mean by 
advancement? Promotion from place to place, each 
with a larger salary and wider powers? Such a con- 
ception of progress makes for tenser competition, 
and often leaves a trail of bitter disappointment. 
Furthermore, our colleges are no longer training a 
few select youth to be leaders. We have democrat- 
ed higher education for the many. Obviously they 
cannot all become commissioned officers. Some must 
be great in the rear ranks. We must teach youth that 
true advancement consists in growth rather than in 
change. We must Christianize the popular pattern 
of success at this point. 

_We are most economically efficient when our crea- 
tive work is inspired, enlarged, and sustained by a 
ense of the Creator within us. Religion regards 
man as a creature of God; science regards man as a 
qeator. We have so focused our study on what man 
an do through scientific processes, that we disre- 
gard what is done for him. But man’s highest crea- 
lity comes only when he also recognizes his crea- 
turchood. Perhaps the nearest human analogy to 
this divine experience which I can suggest is an 
*casion when Toscanini was applauded by his 
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orchestra after an unusually inspired rehearsal. 
Modestly silencing them he said: “Remember, 
gentlemen, it’s not myself. It’s Beethoven.” 

The fourth task of education, according to the 
Commission whose findings we have been following, 
is training in civic responsibility. As representatives 
of American churches and colleges, we are respon- 
sible to America, the land by whose laws we are 
protected, by whose bounties we are supported, the 
land that we love. Yet as churches, true to the He- 
brew-Christian tradition, we are responsible to God 
for America. We worship One who is sovereign 
ruler of the universe. And college educators share 
the same responsibility if they are loyal to the prin- 
ciples of our founding fathers. Basic to the whole 
political philosophy of those who established our 
Constitution and our institutions was the doctrine 
of divine sovereignty. As Lincoln put it, America is 
“this nation under God.” 

In fulfilling their joint responsibility to “this na- 
tion: under God,” colleges and churches must train 
citizens adequately for a free nation. We need those 
inner sanctions which will restrain men when there 
are no laws or police to hold them back. We need to 
inculcate those ideas of right which rest not on ex- 
pediency or the latest Gallup polls, but on what 
medieval jurists and theologians called “the law of 
nature,” which is the law of God. We are opposed 
to the totalitarian state which treats citizens as can- 
non fodder. We should also be opposed to any con- 
ception of the democratic state which treats the 
government as a pork barrel. 

We must train citizens for a free world as well as 
a free state. Granted, America looks today like a 
garden spot in the wilderness of the world. How do 
you keep a garden, when weeds are in the air from 
the surrounding wildness? You cannot fence against 
weeds. No, the only way to keep a garden is to culti- 
vate it. 

Our task is to cultivate our principles of freedom 
so that they apply to minorities as well as to majori- 
ties; to develop free enterprise so that it is as free 
for the one-talent man as for the ten-talent man; to 
revere human personality under whatever color so 
that life is worth so much more along the Ohio and 
the Mississippi that the race-conscious Orient will 
look to us as the apostle of liberty. Our task, in 
short, is to discern the difference between bigness 
and greatness and to make America so truly great 
that the world will come to love her for what she 
does rather than to fear her for what she might do. 

Let us so serve “this nation under God” that we 
shall be serving the whole world. 
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Student Work in the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S$. 


By HARRY G. GOODYKOONTZ* 


Purpose 


SUALLY we say we have three primary pur- 
poses in Student Work: (1) to hold our own 


Presbyterian students for Christ and the 
Church; (2) to win unevangelized students; and (3) 
to make an impact with the Gospel on the processes 
of higher education. 

For the purposes of this article, perhaps we should 
be a bit more specific or at least more personal. Our 
goals in student work are: 

1. To win as many students as possible to com- 
plete commitment to Jesus Christ as Lord and Sav- 
iour. This means to evangelize the unreached and 
to reinvigorate those whose Christianity is merely 
nominal, “second-hand religion.” This is the foun- 
dation of all our efforts: witness for Christ that stu- 
dents may be saved through trust in Christ, through 
saving faith, through absolute commitment to Him. 

2. To give to as many students as possible a rich 
store of Christian convictions. We believe that there 
can be no really intelligent Christian living until 
there is a genuine understanding of the nature and 
meaning of the Christian faith. We believe that this 
faith—while it has many nuances, many facets, 
many shades of meaning—is ultimately one for all 
Christians. We believe the Church must teach the 
great truths of Creation, Incarnation, Redemption, 
Resurrection, and Revelation to students and pro- 
fessors as well as to lay folk. We believe that stu- 
dents and professors may see more clearly the im- 
plications of some of these truths, may push further 
their meanings, but should never desert them. We 
believe that the basic presuppositions with which 
students and professors should approach their voca- 
tion are those of the Gospel. These Gospel truths 
must be believed before they can be understood. 
Faith is prior to knowledge. It is our task in Stu- 
dent Work, then, to interpret the Christian faith 
meaningfully, that students may believe intelli- 
gently, without fear, without cringing before the 


*Director of Student Work, Joint Committee on Student Work, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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false god, Scientism. We want students to under- 
stand the Biblical perspective, and to look at life 
from that perspective . . . and this without biblio- 
latry. 

3. To give to as many students as possible a rich 
experience of the blessed reality of the CHURCH as 
the Body of Christ, the communion of saints, the 
fellowship of believers. Hence our program in a 
sense is church-centered, for we work from a local 
church by the side of the campus as our base of 
operations. Further, we try to give the student a 
normal church life while he is in college—with 
regular worship of God in company with folk of all 
ages; and with all the contacts with the living, wit- 
nessing Church that regular worship and close touch 
with the teaching and counseling ministry of the 
Church affords. We strive to make each student 
group loyal to the Church. We hope to have our 
groups become intelligently Presbyterian—with 
vital knowledge of Presbyterian history, beliefs, and 
present-day program. Yet we also want our students 
to know that the ecumenical Church is a glorious 
reality to which they as good Presbyterians are to be 


loyal. . . . Deeper than denominationalism is ecu- | 


menicity; yet the best ecumenicity comes out of 
loyalty to one’s own denominational heritage. (Of 
course, most Presbyterian student groups have non- 


Presbyterians, not to say non-Christians, within J 


their ranks.) 

4. To help as many students as possible to hear 
and obey the will of God for their lives in daily 
conduct. Choice of vocation, or perhaps we should 
say obedience to vocation; courtship; study; recrea- 
tion; campus activities; politics; economics; race re- 
lations; in fact, all of the relations of personal and 
social living are to be brought under the aegis of the 
will of God as expressed in the law of Christian 
love. High moral standards, sensitivity to injustice, 
loyalty to truth, consistent daily living, brotherly 
love to those of all races, deepening devotional life 

. these are the practical areas wherein we want 
our students to show their convictions in their con- 
duct. In either personal decisions or the more com- 
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plicated social problems, students must be led by 
the will of God—the God revealed in Christ. Mere 
idealism is not enough. For only the faith which 
knows that “though the wrong seems oft so strong, 
God is the Ruler yet” is adequate for a day like ours. 


Personnel Is of the Essence 


We believe that good equipment is very import- 
ant; we are convinced that a strong student organi- 
ation, such as we have so carefully worked out in 
“The Westminster Fellowship of Students,” is even 
more important; but we know that ultimately the 
success of a given student program depends on the 
man or woman who in the providence of God is 
placed there as minister to students, as director of 
student work, or as college church pastor. There- 
fore our hope, prayer, and effort are constantly to 
strengthen our personnel. Great strides have been 
made. We have a grand Student Work family. 

It is my hope that all the members of the Student 
Work family will come to their tasks this fall with 
a deeper mastery of the Bible—not merely a greater 
knowledge of Biblical facts, but a clearer under- 
standing of the Biblical perspective—and with a 
more attentive ear to the voice of God speaking in 
the Bible. Personal prayer life must grow even 
stronger, for only by prayer can the discouragements 
and difficulties of work on a campus be overcome; 
and little cell groups of deeply concerned Christians 
can well be a primary concern of all who work with 
students. Study of such splendid books as Alan Rich- 
ardson’s Christian Apologetics is to be highly recom- 
mended. Techniques and methods have their place, 
but only after the leader has something on the ball. 


The Westminster Fellowship of Students 


Our Student Program is known as the West- 
minster Fellowship of Students. There are local 
units in each Synod. The work as a whole is co- 


pees 


ordinated and guided by the Assembly’s West- 
minster Fellowship Council, composed of the Synod 
Westminster Fellowship presidents and two adult 
advisers. The Assembly’s Westminster Fellowship 
Council is an autonomous section of the Assembly’s 
Youth Council, which plans the total student-youth 
program of the Church. 

The Westminster Fellowship is organized on the 
Commission plan, and it functions about as most 
Christian student organizations do, with the same 
general areas of interests and program activities. 
The creative spirit is strongly emphasized, as is the 
feeling of genuine fellowship. 


Structure 


In the Presbyterian Church, U. S., Student Work 
is under the over-all guidance of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Student Work, a semi-autonomous com- 
mittee, with three members each from the Executive 
Committee of Religious Education (Christian Edu- 
cation in Home, Church, and Community) and the 
Executive Committee of Christian Education (Chris- 
tian Higher Education). In each Synod there is a 
committee on Student Work; likewise in each col- 
lege church. The financial undergirding of the Stu- 
dent Work program is largely carried out by the 
respective synods, with some assistance from the As- 
sembly office and some from the local churches. In 
our theory, the synod pays the salary of the full-time 
worker with students while the local church fur- 
nishes pastor, plant, and some financial help. The 
students themselves are to carry their own program 
expenses as far as possible and to develop the art of 
benevolence giving. In various ways, over $100,000 
was expended on our program last year. We have 
28 full-time workers, plus 150 pastors who give some 
time to student work. Our constituency is composed 
of the 45,000 Presbyterian students in the colleges 
and universities of the South and Southwest. Our 
task challenges the best that is in us! 





New Moperator oF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 


Rev. C. Darby Fulton, D. D., Executive Secretary 
of the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, 
and newly elected Moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., accepts 
gavel from Rev. John R. Cunninghan, D. D., retir- 
ing Moderator. Dr. Cunningham is President of 
Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina. 
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Program of Progress 


By ALEX. R. BATCHELOR”* 


The Program of Progress 


S THIS article is being written, thrilling re- 
A ports are being received of the Program of 
Progress. Our Church has experienced a 
great year in Stewardship. It has been a great year 
in enlistment as laymen have experienced new joy 
in service. Visitation Evangelism has reclaimed for 
the Church a definite sense of responsibility for the 
unreached in our communities. These reports come 
from different sections of our Assembly—from the 
coastal plains and from the mountains, from the 
deep South and the border states, from east and 
west of the Mississippi. Some of these churches have 
wealth; others have limited means. There are re- 
ports of outstanding accomplishment by churches 
which already have a heavy building program. 

Unfortunately there are churches in each of these 
sections which made no report on the Program of 
Progress. Just as many have done little or nothing 
in Visitation Evangelism. There are still too many 
churches which report no accessions on profession 
of faith. 

One is led to wonder why the same Program of 
Progress has been such an outstanding success in 
some churches and seems to have failed in others. 
Some programs are so planned that they appeal 
only to certain types of churches. Evidently such 
cannot be true of the Program of Progress. A pro- 
gram planned for the whole Assembly must fall far 
short of being ideal, yet there can be no serious 


*Executive Secretary of the Assembly’s Committee on Negro Work, 
36 Hunter Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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defect in this, because it has succeeded in all types | 


of churches and under a variety of circumstances. 

We are led to the conviction that the Program of 
Progress has succeeded, not only because it is such 
a great program in itself, but also because there are 
great men and women in the local churches. Some 


of these leaders studied the Program of Progress, it § 


appealed to their imagination, and they have gotten 
real joy in seeing their church do something big. 
There are such leaders in most churches. Too often 
they represent a manpower-womanpower pool yet 
unchallenged by the work of our Church. The con- 
tinued success of the Program of Progress depends 
upon reaching more of these local leaders with the 
challenging facts of this ongoing program. 

There is nothing new in this approach. The 
success of any great endeavor depends upon the 
faithfulness of the smallest unit in the endeavor. 
The successful drive of a great army depends upon 
trained companies, platoons, and squads, disciplined 
to quick co-operation in the whole effort. Any pro- 
gram of our Assembly—whether it be Home or 
Foreign Missions, Evangelism, Negro Work, or 
Radio—will be successful only as synods, presby- 
teries, and local congregations, through their ses 
sions, give it their prayerful support. These smaller 
units usually give their support because of the zeal 
of individual leaders. These leaders may be pastors, 
laymen, Auxiliary workers, or young people, who 
have caught the vision of advance. God works that 
way. He spoke to Moses: “Speak unto the children 
of Israel, that they go forward.” They passed 
through the Red Sea. He spoke to Joshua: “Go over 
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this Jordan” and “Have not I commanded thee? 
Re strong and of a good courage; be not afraid, 
wither be thou dismayed: for the Lord thy God 
is with thee whithersoever thou goest.” When God 
wants His people to overcome an obstacle, make 
an advance, or possess new territory, He speaks 
through individual leadership. 


The Need for Negro Work 


This emphasis in the Program of Progress par- 
ticularly needs consecrated leadership in the local 
church. It is essential to our success that churches 
know about Negro Work and support it with their 
interest, prayer, and gifts. 

In each church there is someone in whose heart 
is a burning zeal for the unreached of all races. 
That person may be the pastor; an elder, a deacon, 
or other layman; an Auxiliary officer; or a young 
people’s leader. There will be an interest in the 
work, only as such leadership assumes a respon- 
sibility. The Quaker parents used a word which 
is full of meaning. It was the word “concern.” 
To their young people they would say, “Hast thou 
a concern in thy heart?”” God wants us to have a 





The need is even greater as we face our respon- 
sibility to the growing group of trained Negro 
leaders who are being propagandized into attitudes 
that are far from Christian. Many are being led to 
believe that all hope for co-operation between the 
races has passed and there is nothing left but 
hatred, defiance, and strife. We cannot accept these 
conclusions; the day has not come for desperate 
measures. If that day were to come, there would 
be suffering for both races, with the greater portion 
being borne by Negroes. It is our Christian respon- 
sibility to see that such a day never comes. The 
finest of our Christian leadership, white and col- 
ored, should have the opportunity and privilege of 
considering these problems together, and of wark- 
ing together to find the right answers. Unless that 
is done, solutions which may not be Christian will 
be suggested from other sources. 

Our Negro leaders realize the difficulties in this 


» 


‘work. As Archibald Rutledge “has said, they recog- 


nize and accept not only the possibility but also the 
impossibility in human nature. These people at 
their best are worthy of our best efforts. Again 
quoting Archibald Rutledge, ‘““The Negro has been 
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The choir at Stillman College represents one of its many activities. The new president of Stillman is Dr. Sam Burney Hay. 


ington said, “I do nog know how many have noticed 
it, but I think it will be found to be true that there 
are few instances either in slavery or freedom in 
which a member of my race has been known to 
betray a specific trust.” 

We must warn ourselves, however, against ex- 
pecting too much from a people who, as a whole, 
have had such limited privileges. 

In a recent editorial entitled ““The High Cost of 
Slums,” the Atlanta Constitution quoted Charles F. 
Palmer, recognized authority in the field of housing, 
as saying that slums produce 45 per cent of the 
major crimes, 60 per cent of juvenile delinquency, 
50 per cent of all fires. With this in mind, recall 
that here is a race that is practically forced to live 
in slums. 

Time magazine recently released the statement 
that the death rate among Negroes is 33 per cent 


higher than that of whites, and the Negro infant 
death rate is 63 per cent higher. 

As one Negro writer has expressed it, he is more 
a formula than a human being—a something to be 
argued about, condemned or defended, kept down 
or helped up, to be worried with or worried over, 
harassed or patronized, a bogey or a burden. This 
feeling has made it difficult for white Americans to 
regard Negroes as persons, and even the colored 
man’s attitude toward himself has been affected by 
the prevailing notion. 

It is as interesting and significant human beings, 
neither better nor worse than other folk of like 
opportunities, that we must approach the Negroes 
of our Southland. 


Stillman College 
Stillman College, your only educational institu- 


A class in physical education at Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Stillman is an accredited junior college for Negroes. 
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tion for Negroes, is an accredited junior college, 
located on one hundred acres of land near Tusca- 
joosa, Alabama. It has a student body of two hun- 
dred and a faculty of twenty. 

Dr. Samuel Burney Hay, of Auburn, Alabama, has 
been called as president of Stillman, and will be in 
the president’s home on the campus after July 1. 
The greater part of his ministry has been spent in 
sudent centers. For many years he has been secre- 
wry of the Board of Directors of Columbia Semi- 
nary. He is a native of South Carolina, attended 
Davidson College, and received the honorary 
doctorate from Southwestern. By background train- 
ing and experience, Dr. Hay is well fitted: for the 
presidency of Stillman. 


Field Workers 

The Executive Committee of Religious Education 
and the Committee on Woman’s Work each sup- 
ports a Field Worker in Snedecor Memorial Synod. 
Rev. Lawrence W. Bottoms, Regional Director of 
Religious Education for Snedecor Memorial Synod, 
is giving to our Church a leadership second to none. 
In the work of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Mrs. A. L. 
Devarieste is providing a service of which we are 
proud and for which we are thankful. Through the 
work of these two consecrated people, procedures 
in religious education and in the work of the Auxil- 
iary are being made available to our Negro churches. 


The emphasis of the Committee on Negro Work 


lies in the development of our Negro leadership. , 


They have contributions to make to the work which 
have never been used. Many of the procedures of 
our Church’s program have never been made avail- 
able for them. We believe that they should be given 
the privilege of learning as we learn—through mak- 
ing mistakes. They will make mistakes, not because 
they are Negroes, but because they are people. 

The development of Negro leadership gives to 
our program an added appeal. Negro Work still 
remains America’s Number One Home Mission 
Challenge. Like mission fields all over the world, 
the future success of our program must lie in the 
hands of our Negro leaders. Their churches and 
programs must be built up into attractive centers 
of power for Christ. 

Following a meeting of some of the leaders of 
Snedecor Memorial Synod, a member of the staff 
of our Religious Education Committee said, “All 
you need is some money and ten years.” He felt 
that time and money would produce other leaders 
like the few we have, and therein lay the success of 
Negro Work. It will take money, and it will take 
time. But above and beyond these must lie the 
prayer and interest of our Church, that the Holy 
Spirit may give to us wisdom and power that Christ 
may be held up in all His winsomeness, that He 
may draw men to Himself. 


Supplementary Article for August Circle Program 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye 
upon him while he is near.” 


“Neither know we what to do: but our eyes are 
upon thee.” 


Let us include in our praying this month the follow- 
Ing petitions: 

That this vacation month be made a time of re- 
newed devotion to Christ, as many pastors and 
people of the Church will lift their eyes to the 
hill; that the month’s vacation may mean for 
all a re-creation within. 

That those who fill our pulpits this month be 
messengers of power who challenge to a new 
depth of consecration and a yet finer service to 
Christ through the Church. 

That God’s blessing may be upon the Negro 
women who gather at the Stillman Auxiliary 
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Training School, bringing to them personal 
enrichment and inspiration to take hold anew 
of the work of Christ through their churches. 

That Christian conferences being held all over 
the world be mighty in power to set Christ’s 
world enterprise in the hearts of His people. 

That Christians have the eyes to see those in their 
own communities who have a sense of frustra- 
tion, are discouraged, feel spiritually starved 
due to circumstances that have kept them away 
from the church, and are desperately in need 
of a spiritual ministry that will reach them 
only through those who go into their homes. 

That every member of the Church may'see and 
take hold of his or her responsibility in the 
Church, and help to make possible the attain- 
ment of the goals of the Presbyterian Program 
of Progress. 
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A Bell for 


Dourados 


OWN in Dourados, in the far southwest cor- 
ner of Brazil, near the Paraguayan border, 
there is a church and in its steeple there is a 
bell. It is an exceedingly useful thing, for in Dou- 
rados very few homes have clocks or watches. Peo- 
ple largely go by the sun! This bell not only serves 
to call people to worship on Sundays, but it also 
calls the boys and girls to school during the week, 
for in connection with the church there is a school. 

The Independent Presbyterian Church in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, heard through a Missionary Corres- 
pondence letter of the need of such a bell, and 
through the generosity of a few friends there, led 
by Mr. F. A. Long, the bell was provided. 

The provision of the bell took the form of a 
memorial. It memorializes the life of Earl Carr 
Gragg, of Bainbridge, Georgia, who perished at 
fifteen years of age in the hotel fire in Atlanta, 
Georgia, December, 1946. This young boy had 
dreamed of some day being a foreign missionary 


*Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker, missionary to Brazil. 


Erasmo Braga Evangelical School, Dourados, Brazil—teach- 
ers and pupils having a picnic on their school campus. 
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By MYRTLE STROSBERG SYDENSTRICKER* 


Dulcie Soares, one of our young students who makes a “rite” 
out of ringing the bell for church or day school. 


himself, and although God took him in the prime 
of his youth, his influence now is still being felt for 
good and for God far down in Dourados. 

A bronze memorial plaque is ready and will be 
placed in the entrance of our new church building, 
which we hope to begin by the end of this year. 

Our simple ceremony of inaugurating the bell 
was very effective. It took place during the closing 
exercises of our Sunday School on August 31, 1947. 
The story of the bell was told, first of all, for we had 
kept it a secret until that moment. Then the chil- 
dren of the Beginner Department sang this little 
song in Portuguese during which the bell rang softly 
for the first time: 


“Hear our church bell sweetly ringing, 
On the holy Sabbath day. 

God’s own message it is bringing, 
‘Come to church,’ it seems to say.” 


Each child held up a beautiful colored Christmas 
card with a large tinsel bell on it, as they sang. 
There were few dry eyes in the audience, for as 
the sweet voices of little children were interspersed 
with the deep, rich tone of our bell given in mem- 
ory of a splendid Christian lad, we lifted our hearts 
in profound gratitude and praise to God And 
so Earl Carr Gragg still lives as the bell calls little 


(Continued on page 367) 
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have ever done before. 


Foreign Missions 


In order to advance in Foreign Missions, we must do better by far than we 


By FLORENCE GORDON* 


Advances Together 


HEN the Foreign Missions Conference met 

at Buck Hill Falls in January, 1947, only 

one person expected that meeting to result 
in a movement that would blaze new trails overseas 
and at home. It was the keynote speech of Dr. Ralph 
E. Diffendorfer that galvanized the conference into 
unanimous agreement with him that, “In the face 
of the staggering world situation, we must prepare 
a program of advance that is in some degree com- 
parable with the need.” 


Coat of Many Colors 


The Foreign Missions Conference of North Amer- 
ica is a coat of many colors. It is the glory of this 
organization for co-operative planning and action 
that its fellowship of 118 foreign mission boards and 
related agencies in the United States and Canada 
embraces liturgical and free churches, conservative 
and liberal, but that all are devoted to one purpose, 
the active prosecution of the Great Commission, 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel.” 
Dr. Diffendorfer’s proposal was welcomed, and one 
denomination after another expressed itself as ready 
to support the program for larger and more effective 
witness to Christ’s way of life. 

_ The Foreign Missions Conference has spent the 
intervening year doing two things: preparing a field 
program more adequate to meet present-day needs 
and opportunities, and planning to present this pro- 
gram to the co-operating churches in America. In 
constant consultation with the “functional commit- 
tees,” each of the “area committees” in the confer- 
ence has prepared in detail a list of specific require- 
ments if foreign missions is to advance in its own 
geographical district; put together, these plans pic- 


ned “a one world” that would be “one world in 
rist.” 





* ° -. # 
Foreign Missions Conference, New York. 
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Missions, a Two-Way Process 


Let no one think that these plans have been 
evolved out of the inner consciousness of church 
people in America, to be imposed from above on the 
younger churches in Asia, Africa, or Latin America, 
and without relation to the mission boards in other 
countries. Missions is a two-way process today. These 
plans have been drawn up in response to, and in ac- 
cordance with, definite reports and requests from 
the countries involved. In at least one case, the pro- 
gress of joint planning began in 1942. There has 
been unusual opportunity in recent years to ascer- 
tain these needs firsthand. Conferences like that at 
Whitby, Canada, last summer, have brought together 
for consultation Christian people from many lands. 
The Africa Committee had as visitors within the year 
thirty African and European Christian leaders re- 
lated to Christian work throughout Africa. The 
India Committee enjoyed a visit of some weeks from 
six representatives of the National Christian Coun- 
cil of India. Deputations have gone to China, Japan, 
Korea, and the Philippines, and visitors have come 
to us from those countries. Board secretaries have 
visited not only their own mission stations, but also 
union institutions, and have conferred with inter- 
denominational Christian groups. The programs 
drawn up are realistic and authoritative and urgent, 
for such opportunities as we have in many regions 
today may never come again. In many respects, it is 
now or never—‘‘Christ or chaos.” 


Rural Needs Emphasized 

Naturally, a program for Africa or for Latin 
America, with their many diverse subdivisions, dif- 
fers from one prepared for a single country like 
Korea or Burma; but a striking similarity exists be- 
tween all the plans drawn up. The world around, a 
very large proportion of the world’s population is 
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agricultural. Rural welfare is thus of utmost im- 
portance wherever one goes. 

When John Reisner, of Agricultural Missions, 
Inc., was sent to India to confer with specialists 
there, not only on famine relief but also on long- 
term plans for famine prevention and economic wel- 
fare, there was call for his aid also in other lands, 
and his seven-months’ tour included Burma, Japan, 
China, Korea, and the Philippines. The result, 
known for convenience, over Dr. Reisner’s protest, 
as “the Reisner plan,” is the most comprehensive 
program ever developed for the rural church of all 
Asia. 

The program calls for the establishment of service 
and training centers, some of which are already un- 
der way, in which rural Christian young people will 
serve and be prepared for leadership in their vil- 
lages in Christian home and family life, religious 
education and worship, literacy methods, co-opera- 
tives, public health, sanitation, forestry, agriculture, 
and so on, so that the entire level of community life 
may be lifted. It is estimated that at least ten years 
must be given over to making such a program effec- 
tive, and that one hundred missionaries a year will 
be needed, themselves trained in these varied arts 
and skills, who can pass them on to local young 
men and women to use with their neighbors. It is 
significant that this program, prepared for Asia, is 
being incorporated in the plans for Africa and Latin 
America, which Mr. Reisner did not visit. 


Medical Needs 


A similar program is being developed for streng- 
thening the medical arm of the church around the 
world, especially in the extension of public health. 
In too many communities, one cannot say, “Send 
for the doctor,” for there is none. Institutions like 
the Vellore Christian Medical College have now the 
support of many co-operating mission boards, which 
see the strategic need of training young men and 
women as doctors and nurses to minister in the 
Christian spirit of service to their own people. 


Literacy 


Another channel of missionary service which is 
common to all geographical areas is the extension 
of literacy and the production of Christian litera- 
ture. Active literacy campaigns are being carried 
on in many parts of Africa and Latin America, and 
in many cases the governments have shown interest 
and availed themselves of missionary aid. The great 
arm of new readers has helped to swell the demand 
for Christian literature. A Council of Christian 
Publishers now co-ordinate the production and dis- 
tribution of printed material in China. In the Bel- 
gian Congo, forty Protestant missions together are 
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establishing a central printing press and booksho 
which, it is expected, will be able to handle all the 
printing for missions in that great area as large as 
the United States. 


Visual Aids 


In all parts of the world, too, there is a growing 
emphasis on the use of the motion picture and the 
radio in Christian evangelism. A team of three, in- 
cluding a radio engineer and a program expert, is 
now visiting the Orient by air, surveying opportuni- 
ties and advising on plans for the use particularly 
of radio in the program of Christian advance. In 
Latin America, where radio evangelism is especially 
vital because of the larger number of former adher- 
ents of the Roman Catholic Church who no longer 
are in touch with it, a co-ordinated plan of radio 
coverage is already under way. Recording studios 
are being set up in Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, Ha- 
vana, and Mexico City, and a former Catholic 
priest, Dr. Manuel Garrida Aldama, will give full 
time to presenting the Gospel over the radio. 


Launching the Program at Home 


Less dramatic but equally significant has been the 
development of plans at the North American end. 
There will be a foreign missions assembly at Colum- 
bus next October 6-8, when picked delegates from 
the member boards of the conference will face the 
world situation and the proposed program for meet- 
ing it overseas. Then will follow the simultaneous 
cultivation, city by city, of thirty-six key cities across 
the country. Twenty of the large denominations 
have agreed that they will send their promotional 
teams at the same time to each of these cities in 
which they have particular interests, uniting in 
radio and newspaper coverage and in one inter- 
denominational mass meeting for foreign missions 
alone. They will also hold parallel denominational 
meetings, usually in the interest of the whole world 
mission of the church, in America as well as overseas. 


We Must Advance 


You remember that there was an occasion in Alice 
in Wonderland when Alice had to run full tilt in 
order to stand still. If she had not she would have 
fallen behind. In order to advance in foreign mis- 
sions, we must do better by far than we have ever 
done before, for the depreciated value of the dollar 
and increased costs everywhere mean that it now 
takes twice as many dollars as it did before the war 
just to maintain the work already being carried on 
and make only a minimum of postwar adjustments. 
To extend it, as envisaged by the advance program 
of the boards in the Foreign Missions Conference, 
means that the whole church, not just the “mis- 
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nary-minded” twenty-five or thirty per cent, will 


si0 
have to share in the responsibility. 


Gifts Larger Than a Two-Cent Stamp 


As Dr. Thomas S. Donohugh so vividly puts it, we 
have been trying to carry the Christian message to 
the ends of the world on the basis of an average con- 
tribution from our Christian people of the equiva- 
lent of a two-cent stamp a week. 

A proposal to raise that average giving to an air- 
mail stamp a week under present circumstances 
would seem ridiculously unworthy of Christian 
America on which the Christian movement of the 


whole world depends as never before, but we must 
remember that the remaining seventy or seventy- 
five per cent of men and women have not yet rea- 
lized that the hope of “one world” politically de- 
pends upon the speedy realization of “one world in 
Christ.” Neither international organization nor 
atomic weapons can ensure peace and security un- 
less the hearts of men everywhere are changed. In 
these days when as taxpayers we are paying out bil- 
lions for doubtful “security,” it is only common 
sense to double or triple the thirty millions we 
Protestants are giving annually for the one move- 
ment that can unify the hearts of all men. 













































































FOREIGN MISSIONS PROGRAM OF ADVANCE 
Schedules of Simultaneous Meetings—October 19 to November 19, 1948 
Twenty-six Protestant Denominations Participating 

DATE EASTERN MIDWESTERN SOUTHERN PaciFic Coast 

Oct. 19-20 Boston Detroit Charlotte 

Oct. 21-22 Albany Chicago Richmond 

: Oct. 24-25 Montreal 

Oct. 26-27 Rochester Milwaukee 

Oct. 28-.9 Harrisburg Minneapolis Jackson 

Oct. 31-Nov. I Des Moines and 

‘ Winnipeg 

Nov. 1-2 Toronto 

Nov. 2-3 Vancouver 
Nov. 3-4 Birmingham 

Nov. 4-5 Washington Seattle 

Nov. 5-6 Nashville 

Nov. 8-9 Denver Oklahoma City Portland 
Nov. 9-10 Pittsburgh 

Nov. II-12 Cleveland Lincoln Dallas Fresno 

Nov. 15-16 Houston 

Nov. 16-17 Indianapolis Kansas City San Francisco 
Nov. 18-19 Louisville St. Louis Atlanta Los Angeles 
For further information, consult your Foreign Mission Board Secretary 

FOREIGN MISSIONS ASSEMBLY, Columbus, Ohio October 6-8, 1948 
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Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen (left), President of Union Theo- 

logical Seminary, New York City, and Chairman of the 

World Council’s Study Program for the Amsterdam Assem- 

bly, discusses plans for the Assembly with Dr. Adolf Keller, 
Swiss theologian, at Geneva recently. 


Nex and unprecedented approaches to old 


questions are almost bound to meet with 

misunderstanding. The plan to form a World 
Council of Churches is no exception. The remark- 
able element in the situation is rather that the over- 
whelming majority of the church bodies have shown 
their willingness to enter together upon this pil- 
grimage into virtually unknown territory. 

At the time of writing—six months before the 
Assembly—one hundred and thirty-six churches in 
forty countries have accepted the invitation to par- 
ticipate in the first constituent Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches to be held in Amster- 
dam in August. Other churches will certainly ac- 
cept in the next few months. At the same time a 
number of churches which do not yet qualify for 
full membership will send unofficial delegates to the 
Assembly. 

All of the main confessional traditions of Chris- 
tendom—except the Roman Catholic, which will 
send observers—will have their full share in the 
meeting. The younger Churches from Asia, the 
ancient Orthodox Churches, as well as the churches 
from America and Europe, will be there. The main 
ecumenical streams—the “practical” of Stockholm, 
the “theological” of Lausanne, and the “missionary” 
of Edinburgh and Tambaram, and that flowing 
from the Youth Conference in Oslo all contribute 
in one way or another to the formation of this 
broader stream. Some churches will be missing for 
reasons beyond their control; others have not ac- 
cepted the invitation. But even so there is reason 





*Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, General Secretary, World Council of 
Churches, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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OLY FATHER, enable us, we pr: 
throughout the world, to rise to 


time and to give ourselves whol] 
caused by our sins and frailties. Reney 
Thy presence and Thy power. Fill us 
and fill us with a joyful, courageous, ; 
Enable us to hear Thy voice speaking to 
and anguish of the present time. Give 
all results in Thy hands. Here and noy 
cept, and use us, we pray Thee, for the 
glory of Thy name. Through Jesus Chri 
() of the Holy Spirit, bless, we beseed 

for the first Assembly of the Wor 
power of the same Spirit those who meet 


and reveal to the world the unity of the 
body of Thy Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord 


—From 


GOD, who to an expectant and uf 








Amsterd 


By,W. A. VISSE 


Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft (right), General Secretary of the 

World Council of Churches, pictured on shipboard with Dr. 

J. Hutchison Cockburn, former Moderator of the Church of 

Scotland (Presbyterian) and Secretary of the Reconstruction 
Department of the World Council. 
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—From @# Federal Council Bulletin, May 1948. 
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\. VISSH§ T HOOFT* 


for deep gratitude that in this tragic hour of history 
we may look forward to the convening of the most 
widely representative church gathering that has yet 
been held. 

The historical significance of this meeting does 
not, however, lie chiefly in its world-wide ecumeni- 
cal character. “Amsterdam” will mean a new de- 
parture in the relationships of the churches to each 
other. What Archbishop Soderblom proposed first 
in 1919 and the Ecumenical Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople in 1920—namely that the churches should 
enter into real fellowship with each other—is now 
about to happen. Amsterdam will not only mean 
that another ecumenical conference is added to the 
series of such meetings. It stands for the beginning 
of a new process in church history. 

‘These churches are not coming to Amsterdam 
with the thought of being absorbed in one single, 
unified World Church. They are not setting up a 
centralized organ to speak and act in their name. 
They are not planning to create an ecclesiastical 
parallel to the United Nations. What they intend to 
do is something much simpler, but no less impor- 
tant. They desire to enter into a continuing relation- 
ship to each other, so as to collaborate regularly in 
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Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert (left), General Secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches and Chairman of the Arrange- 
ments Committee for the Amsterdam Assembly, examines 
plans for the Assembly with Dr. Berkelbach van der Spren- 
kel, head of the Ecumenical Council in Holland and Chair- 
man of the Worship Committee for the Amsterdam Assem- 
bly, and Dr. Mulderije (right), a Dutch lawyer who is as- 
sisting with the Assembly arrangements. The photograph was 

taken at the World Council’s Geneva headquarters. 


Mr. Raymond Swing (left), noted American radio commen- 
tator, interviews Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, Director of the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, one 
of the study commissions preparing material for the Am- 
sterdam Assembly of the World Council. The interview was 
one of a series transcribed by the American Committee for 
the World Council on the issues of the Amsterdam Assem- 
bly. Over 400 radio stations in the U. S$. A. and Canada will 


air the series before August. 





























































matters of common concern, to render a common 
witness whenever possible and to deal with the ques- 
tion of Christian unity in a Christian manner. They 
will meet in grateful recognition of the unity which 
already exists and will engage in frank discussion 
of their differences. 

The emergence of a new historical development 
is never a smooth process, least of all in church his- 
tory. Amsterdam will be the meeting place of 
churches, most of which have lived in isolation 
from each other. They differ from each other in all 
the ways in which institutions having grown up in 
different cultures and situations, differ. They differ 
also in important points of faith, of church order, 
of their attitude to the world. They will only slowly 
learn to enter into a truly creative discussion with 
each other. The critical observer at Amsterdam will, 
therefore, not find it difficult to discover evidence 
of very real disharmony. 

But the great thing about Amsterdam is that none 
of these barriers to fellowship will be final. These 
churches will not be meeting alone. They will meet 
under the eyes of the one Lord to whom they all 
owe allegiance and whom they acknowledge “as 
God and Saviour.” They may hope that in spite of 
their formidable differences, in spite of the great 
confusion resulting from the divided state of Chris- 
tendom, they will discover unity behind the dis- 
unity, and will receive from the Head of the Church 
their common marching orders. 

What will these delegates do at Amsterdam? The 
Assembly is a constituent Assembly and will, neces- 
sarily, give considerable time to such questions as 
the constitution, the membership, the organization, 
and the program of the World Council in the com- 
ing years. It is no small matter to set up an effective 
organ which is to serve churches in all parts of the 
world in such varied fields as reconstruction, youth 
work, ecumenical study, international relations, 
press, and many others. It is even more difficult to 
elaborate a form of organization which will ensure 
that the different areas and different traditions par- 
ticipate equally in the leadership of the Council. 

Nevertheless the major emphasis of the Assembly 
will not be on these questions. An assembly of 
Churches of Christ—especially if it meets in the 
disrupted world of 1948—dare not content itself 
with matters. of policy and organization. It must 
turn to the great pressing challenges which face 
the churches today. Those challenges are mainly 
four: Is the Church living up to its calling? Is it 
rendering a clear witness? Does it proclaim and 
exemplify the Lordship of Christ in society? Is it a 
force of justice and reconciliation in international 
life? These questions, to the study of which men 
and women in many countries have given much 
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time and energy during the last two years, will be 
fully considered in the four sections of the Assembly 
and answered in the light of the insights given to 
the whole Christian family. 

A fundamentally important part of the Assembly 
will be the common worship. In the hours of com- 
mon listening to the Word of God and common in- 
tercession, in the hours also when delegates will 
participate in the Communion services of other con- 
fessions or simply attend these services in the fellow- 
ship of prayer, the deepest understanding will come 
to them of the gift of unity and the sorrow of dis- 
unity. We hope that in those hours many will learn 
to pray: “Lord, make me an instrument for the 
restoration of the unity of Thy Church.” 

The year 1948 is a unique date in church history. 
What an opportunity! Here can be seen at a glance 
the amazingly varied and richly diverse life of the 
world-wide Church. What other body can compare 
with the Church in the life of all nations, all races, 
all cultures! Amsterdam may be an occasion to hear 
the true voice of the Christian Church as a whole, as 
it speaks when it rises above national or even con- 
fessional limitations. 

But also what a risk! Will the Assembly be suffi- 
ciently humble and sufficiently expectant? Can God’s 
creative power work through this Assembly? Are 
the churches really ready for this great adventure? 
Is not the real danger of this whole undertaking 
that it is carried by churches with their inveterate 
tendency to clericalism and officialdom? May it not 
be that this new beginning will end as so many 
promising new beginnings in the Church and the 
world have ended—in mere organization? 

These questions are real questions. We have no 
guarantee that the new beginning to be made in 
Amsterdam will be new in the only meaning which 
Christians can accept: that it reflects the rebirth 
of the Church through the life-giving Spirit. It is 
indeed possible that Amsterdam will produce noth- 
ing but another piece of church machinery. But it 
is also possible that the churches—and that means 
the churches as a whole with their local congrega- 
tions and the members of these congregations—will 
turn anew to their Lord; that they will ask Him 
to remake them and to gather His people together 
and thereby become ready for the new start which 
God in His grace offers to His children. 

It is possible that Amsterdam will have to be 
described in the words of Ezekiel: “The bones came 
together ... but there was no breath in them.” But 
God may grant that other words in the same vision 
may become true once again: “The breath came into 
them, and they lived, and stood up upon their feet, 
an exceeding great army.” 
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From Edinburgh, 1910 


to Amsterdam, 1948 


By JOHN R. MOTT* 


Edinburgh in 1910, marks the beginning of 

one of the most important advances in the 
recent centuries of the drawing together of the 
Christian communions of the world. There had 
been other notable world gatherings of the World 
missionary forces, such as the one held in New 
York in 1854, in connection with the visit of Alex- 
ander Duff to America, the conference in Liverpool 
in 1860, the one in London in 1878, and the more 
significant one also in London in 1888, and, like- 
wise, the great assembly in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, in the spring of 1900, attended by nearly 
2,000 Christian workers from all over the world. 
There had also been occasional significant gather- 
ings of the World’s Evangelical Alliance and the 
series of international conferences of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

The great and representative assembly held in 
Edinburgh in the year 1910, however, was in a 
class by itself. In number of delegates and in wide 
geographical representation, this conference holds 
the leading position. More important still was its 
scope and the thoroughness of the preparatory proc- 
esses. For the first time the membership was con- 
fined to officially appointed delegates from recog- 
nized organizations determined on a principle of 
proportion. Closely associated with the basis of 
membership was the determination of the char- 
acter of the conference. The earlier conferences had 
been chiefly great demonstrations fitted to inform, 
educate, and impress. It was felt, however, that the 
time had now come for a more earnest study of the 
world-wide Christian enterprise, and that, without 
neglecting the popular demonstrational uses of 
such a gathering, the first aim should be to make 
the conference as far as possible a consultative as- 
sembly. 

The decisions as to the constitution and char- 
acter of the conference involved a new line of prep- 
aration. What was now in view was no longer a 


Tui World Missionary Conference, held in 





ea John R. Mott, one of the five Chairmen of the Provisional 
mmittee of the World Council of Churches. 
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local demonstration but in reality an international 
school of study and counsel. To this end an inter- 
national committee was appointed which, two years 
in advance of the conference, held a preparatory 
consultation of several days’ duration. Eight subjects 
were selected for inquiry and study by representa- 
tive commissions which reported to the conference. 
It was agreed that each commission consist of twenty 
members and that the chairman of each commis- 
sion should guide its procedure and have the final 
decision on all questions which might arise. The 
membership of each commission was divided into 
two parts, one for the Christian forces of each side 
of the Atlantic. The personnel of each commission 
was made up of the outstanding leaders with refer- 
ence to the subject under investigation. 

The Edinburgh Conference performed but one 
legislative act and that was highly significant, 
namely the creation of what was known as the Con- 
tinuation Committee, which at the end of the First 
World War evolved into what has become known 


as the International Missionary Council. Another - 


notable development, traceable to the Edinburgh 
assembly and its outreach, was the evolution of two 
significant movements—one known as the Commit- 
tee on Life and Work of the Churches, which held 
a great conference at Stockholm in 1925; and the 
other the World Conference on Faith and Order 
(Doctrine and Policy) of the Churches, which held 
its first conference in Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1927. 

These two gatherings were attended by very repre- 
sentative and influential bodies of leaders of the 
various Protestant Communions. There were pres- 
ent also representatives of nearly all of the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches. Each of these two bodies 
brought together a large, widely representative and 
influential representation of leaders of the various 
Christian communions. Each of these gatherings 
proved to be truly creative, calling into being new 
agencies and issuing in fruitful and important proc- 
esses of research and means of united, constructive 
action on the part of the Christian communions 
concerned. The wide ramification of the initiatives 
and forward-looking measures of united Christian 
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Dr. Marc Boegner, President of Protestant Federation of 

France and one of the five Presidents of the Provisional 

Committee of the World Council, photographed during a 

break between international meetings held at the Council’s 

headquarters at Geneva preparing for the Amsterdam As- 
sembly of the World Council. 


action were most impressive. In sharing these we are 
not unmindful of many an initiative traceable to 
these gatherings which, through lack of leadership 
and adequate financial backing, fell short of realiz- 
ing the original plans and expectations. 
Notwithstanding the inevitable reactions in the 
period following the First World War, these two 
consultations abounded in fresh ecumenical visions 
and truly creative energy. We have in mind not 
only such vital initiatives as the Stockholm and 
Lausanne meetings, but also the even greater and 
more creative gatherings of the World Missionary 
Council held on the Mount of Olives at Jerusalem 
in 1928, and at Tambaram, Madras, India, in 1938- 
39. It would be difficult to overstate the marvelous 
unifying power of the fellowship and sharing on the 
part of the many leaders of the Older and Younger 
Churches at these truly creative gatherings. 
During this remarkable decade there took place 
a number of unofficial group meetings with leaders 
and members of the so-called Faith and Order and 
Life and Work groups of the Churches, also joint 
conferences of the Older and Younger Churches. It 
was my priceless privilege to be a member of sev- 
eral of these in formal conferences, and I recall 
vividly these intimate, unhurried consultations. 
These group meetings led up to the ever memorable 
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gathering at Westfield College in London in 1937, 
attended by nearly one hundred representatives of 
the Faith and Order and the Life and Work Move. 
ments, also by representatives of the Older and 
Younger Churches. Archbishop Temple, as a rule, 
presided throughout these gatherings. This, in turn, 
led up to the two historic gatherings—the one on 
Life and Work of the Churches at Oxford Univer- 
sity in July, 1937, followed by the one on Faith and 
Order (Doctrine and Policy) of the Churches at Edin- 
burgh in August, 1937. Each of these never-to-be- 
forgotten conferences were attended by over 300 
leaders, lay and clerical, of the Protestant commun- 
ion the world over, and also by members of Eastern 
Orthodox Churches, and with some members of 
the Church of Rome as listeners. 

These two conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh 
led to a practically unanimous conclusion to estab- 
lish a World Council of Churches. Each of these 
bodies appointed seven members and seven alter- 
nates to a Committee of Fourteen. Then followed a 
brief meeting in London, of the members appointed 
at Oxford and Edinburgh, where it was decided to 
come together the following year, 1938, at Utrecht, 
Holland, together with counselors from various 
Churches which had decided to organize a World 
Council of Churches, and also representatives of 
various ecumenical Christian movements, such as, 
the International Missionary Council, the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, and certain denominational alli- 
ances. This representative body spent the days at 
Utrecht in drafting a suggested Constitution for the 
proposed World Council of Churches. The hope 
and plan had been to bring the World Council into 
being within a year or two following the Utrecht 
meeting. 

Very important and necessary meetings of the 
Committee of Fourteen and of various groups fol- 
lowed, but the oncoming of the Second World War 
inevitably deferred the official launching of the 
World Council. In the years that then elapsed, 1938 
to 1946, many sectional meetings took place (the 
North American group alone, in this period, held 
upwards of twenty meetings, and the groups of Brit- 
ish and Continental members, likewise, kept in close 
touch in frequent consultations). In the last two 
years, meetings of the Provisional Committee have 
been held in Geneva and in Buck Hill Falls, Penn- 
sylvania. 

In the ten years which have elapsed since the 
Utrecht meeting, although this period has included 
the terrible and literally world-wide convulsion of 
the Second World War, and the like tragic postwar 
period, wonderful and almost unbelievable progress 
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Pastor Martin Niemoeller (right), of the Evangelical Church 

in Germany, gets a greeting from Dr.- Geoffrey Fisher, Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury, at a recent meeting held in Geneva. 

Both men will figure prominently in the Amsterdam As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches. 


has been made toward the realization of the high 
purpose of the creation of the World Council of 
Churches. In this impossibly difficult and fateful 
period, over 130 different Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox Churches have, after thorough considera- 
tion, voted in their ecclesiastical bodies to enter the 
proposed World Council of Churches. This num- 
ber includes all but two or three of the largest Prot- 
estant communions in the world, practically all 
Anglican Churches, a number of Eastern Orthodox 
Churches, and many churches of Asia, Africa, Latin 
America, and the Pacific Island world. It should be 
emphasized that this remarkable development is due 
to the farsighted planning and diligent action of the 
officers of the Provisional Committee and the effec- 
tive co-operation of various necessary groups of 
members of the Provisional Committee and of the 
Administrative Committee. 


Professor Georges Florovsky (right), of 

the Orthodox Seminary in Paris, lends a 

helping hand to Dr. S. Germanos, Arch- 

bishop of Thyateira and one of the five 

Presidents of the World Council’s Pro- 

visional Committee, at a recent meeting 
in Geneva. 


Equally remarkable have been the constructive 
services rendered by the Provisional Committee’and 
its executive officers in the impossible time of world- 
wide upheaval in launching and conducting con- 
structive programs of relief and reconstruction. It 
would be difficult to overstate the wide range and 
value of the Christlike ministry on behalf of the 
millions of refugees and displaced multitudes in 
Europe and also of prisoners of war. Appreciative 
reference should also be made to the far-reaching 
importance of the Study Department of the World 
Council and of the other constructive services in 
preparation for the Assembly at Amsterdam next 
autumn for the actual launching of the World 
Council. 

One of the most reassuring facts is that even in 
the pathway of the unparalleled upheavals and suf- 
fering of the past decade, there has been such an un- 
equalled overcoming of divisive forces and such a 
drawing together of the Christians of many names. 
The World Council of Churches in no sense seeks 
to dominate or control the Churches, but to serve 
them and to bring their distinctive and united con- 
tributions and influence to bear upon the unsolved 
problems of the present fateful hour. The Amster- 
dam Assembly will concern itself with the major 
issues confronting the Churches and with the work- 
ing out of the most effective organization, leader- 
ship, and financial policy. 

It is highly desirable that those responsible for 
the selection and appointment of the regular or 
voting delegates of each of the constituent Churches, 
which have voted to join the World Council, give 
this vital matter their best attention to the end that 
most highly qualified men and women be appointed 
for the carrying through to a successful issue of this 
most important work of Christian statesmanship in 
the modern centuries of the life of the Church. 

























































By ALBERT ORSBORN* 


Symptoms of a 


Decaying Civilization 


ROM the Royal Albert Hall, London, to Brit- 

ish Salvationists and to all who will heed the 

message, I am urgently impelled to speak on 
important national issues. With full confidence I 
call upon our people at this time to make the max- 
imum contribution toward national recovery. 

It is the principle of the Salvationist at all times 
to be industrious, conscientious, and God-fearing in 
his daily work. He will do this not merely for per- 
sonal reward but as part of his religion, for the 
preservation of his self-respect and pride of work- 
manship, and as a service to the land he loves. 

Simultaneously, I ask you all to join me in re- 
minding the nation that artificial stimuli, material 
incentives, and national pride are insufficient of 
themselves to produce true prosperity. Production 
is dependent not only upon material resources but 
also upon character, which in turn is formed and 
nourished by a balanced plan of life in which God 
is worshiped and obeyed. 


Tue Dest WE OwE 


We British owe an immense debt to the Christian 
faith of our forefathers expressed in industry, in 
education, in public life, in international affairs, 
fundamentally in home and church life, in all levels 
of society, and, not least, among the millions who 
were the toiling heart and the strong right arm of 
our country’s greatness. 

The present decline in religion and the deteriora- 
tion of character and conduct are symptoms of a 
decaying civilization. Negative doctrines and law- 
lessness are cause and effect. A drift from God, from 
faith, and from moral standards must inevitably re- 
sult in the peril and insecurity of all men. When 
God is dismissed from the affairs of men and human 
counsels are supreme, all individual rights, values, 
and securities fall; human life becomes a naked 
struggle—rapacious, cruel, and merciless. 

It is the habit to blame the world wars for the 
decay of faith. This, we suggest, is but partially true, 
for it is doubtful if war destroys a faith that is real, 
and in any case materialism and humanism were 


*General Albert Orsborn is the head of the Salvation Army, with 
headquarters in London. This message was delivered in London and 
is reproduced by permission. 
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setting up their false gods long before 1914. 

Salvationists, nevertheless, recognize that war ten- 
sions have produced weariness, disappointment, and 
discouragement in the form of spiritual inertia from 
which many Christians are not yet aroused. 

The defeat of noxious theories, inimical alike to 
peace and prosperity, will not be accomplished until 
this country repents and turns to God. 


Act OF PENITENCE 


I therefore ask all Salvationists, and any who are 
minded to join with us, to make an act of corporate 
penitence for and on behalf of this nation: 

For our increasing forgetfulness of God, the neg- 
lect of worship, the secularization of the Sabbath, 
and the cynical disregard of divine laws. 
For the widespread disruption of home and fam- 
ily life; for the unprecedented divorce lists and 
the 72,000 children who last year were the victims 
of broken marriages; for the many more who live 
constantly under the damaging influences of do- 
mestic disunity. 
For the widespread selfishness and indulgence 
which are an abuse of the power of individual 
choice, the root cause of antisocial behavior— 
lying and cheating, dishonesty and thieving, sex- 
ual license—resulting in physical and moral cor- 
ruption, and the increase of crime and violence. 

For the increase of alcoholism among young peo- 

ple and the laxity that follows. 

For the fact that gambling has become one of the 

most wasteful and destructive social disorders of 

our time and is both symptomatic and productive 
of instability and insecurity. 

For our own insufficiency and failure in faith and 

zeal to contend with the powers of darkness, and 

to cast them down in the name and power of the 

Lord Jesus Christ. 


AN Act oF DEDICATION 


Feeling it necessary at this time to affirm certain 

standards of faith and conduct, I call Salvationists: 
To witness that personal faith in Jesus Christ is 
not only an assurance for the hereafter but an in- 
dispensable element in the integration of life here 
and now. 
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To reaffirm the importance of truth and honor in 
private life, in daily work, and in all forms of 
public service; to adjure and witness against the 
cheapening of conscience, the breaking of the 
pledged word, and the use of deception in any 
form or for any purpose. 

To reaffirm in faith and conduct the authority of 
the Ten Commandments, believing there is no 
moral code equal to this in comprehensiveness, 
authority, and beneficence. 

To continue to abstain from and campaign 
against all forms of gambling, and to maintain 
and emphasize the principle of total abstinence. 
To observe and defend the beauty and dignity 
of Christian standards in sexual morality, profit- 
able alike to individuals and the nation; to de- 
clare our loyalty to the sanctions of Christian mar- 
riage; to witness against the causes and the prev- 
alence of divorce; to teach and practice the prin- 
ciples of parental responsibility and authority; to 
cultivate family life and the proper training and 
guarding of the children. 

To honor the Sabbath Day; to call men regularly 
to the public worship, praise, and service of God; 
to defend and strengthen the Sunday school by 
continuing to send our children to it and per- 
suading others to do so. 


THE Empty SABBATH 


Deploring, as we do, the emptiness of the Sabbath 
because of loss of faith, we register our sorrow at 
its invasion by secular and political interests, sports, 
and entertainments, to the further neglect of spirit- 
ual needs, 


Especially will Salvationists continue to oppose 
Sunday cinemas and theaters, and we will not ac- ® 
cept for our funds any charitable allocations from 
the proceeds of such entertainments. 

We are not opposed to pleasure and recreation, 
but we feel obliged, in view of the extreme serious- 
ness of these times: 


To underline the fact that inordinate indulgence 
in pleasure is one of the historical signs of the 
decline of nations. 

To witness our belief that war is Satanic in origin, 
wholly destructive, inimical to human progress, 
and totally unnecessary; and to do everything pos- 
sible to discourage the conditions that engender 
strife, and to work for peace. 

To re-emphasize the sacred value of the individ- 
ual life and the responsibility that goes with it, 
believing that this individuality in matters of 
conscience and conduct is of the greatest possible 
value and importance and must not be evaded by 
leaving moral decisions to the group. Man must 
rediscover himself and establish individual char- 
acter controls. 


WE ARE OF THE PEOPLE 


We speak with freedom. We have no entangling 
alliances or commitments. We were raised from the 
people; we belong to the people; we work among 
the people. 

We make this declaration, not to preserve a parti- 
cular system, but to assist in the recovery and pros- 
perity of our country and to further the purposes 
of the Kingdom of God among men. 





A Bell for Dourados 


(Continued from page 356) 
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children and carefree boys and girls to school, and 
all to worship. 

The bell rings an hour before the opening of 
school and a half hour before our four weckly serv- 
ices begin. Since the bell is rung according to radio 
time, many in town count on it for their daily 
schedules. 

It is rare for Protestant churches to have bells 
in Brazil, but already visitors from afar have ex- 
pressed their delight in our bell and think the idea 
should be generally followed. 

‘A Bell for Adano” was a great event, but A BELL 
FOR DOURADOS is even more significant. IT WAS A 
REAL LOVE-GIFT! 

é Students of Erasmo Braga Evangelical School, 


Dourados, Brazil, on parade 
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In a challenging way Dr. Freeman tells the story of Christian work in 


Jewell Ridge and Jewell Valley. 





Rev. and Mrs. Manson B. Tate in front of a dwelling in Jewell Ridge 


T the time the Jewell Ridge Coal Corporation 

established the town of Jewell Ridge, Vir- 

ginia, in 1915, it placed the church in the 
heart of the community. This was not done for pol- 
icy’s sake, but because the president of the com- 
pany, the late George W. St. Clair, was a Presby- 
terian elder who had the church at the center of his 
heart. 

For a number of years the work was promoted as 
a union church, with ministers from four churches 
having one Sunday service each. The Baptist min- 
ister came the first Sunday, the Methodist the sec- 
ond, the Presbyterian the third, and the Episcopal 
rector the fourth. This arrangement was made 
through a sense of fairness, inasmuch as the new- 
comers to this community were from many different 
denominations. 

But after a number of years this was found to be 
unsatisfactory. —Itwo major obstacles were in the 
way. First, the work was small and no minister 
wanted to leave his denominational work to supply 
a union church; second, and a greater obstacle, no 
one denomination could satisfactorily promote its 


*Rev. T. A. Freeman, D. D., is the pastor of the Tazewell Presby- 
terian Church, Tazewell, Virginia. 
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distinctive program, and progress became a series 
of questions: “What literature shall we use?” “What 
financial objectives are to be followed?” “What local 
improvements could be promoted under four 
heads?” The matter resolved itself into a situation 


Three men operating cutter machine in the mine 
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By T. A. FREEMAN* 


The Presbyterian Church 


in a Mining Community 
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After Sunday school at Jewell Ridge Church 


in which the Baptists attended the day their min- 
ister preached; the Methodists the day their min- 
ister preached, et cetera. 

“Brethren, these things ought not so to be,” but 
they are, so why not face the facts? That is exactly 
what the Jewell Ridge Church did. It held a meet- 
ing to which all the church people of the com- 
munity were invited. The situation was frankly and 
squarely set forth: “Everybody’s business was no- 
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body’s business.” No one church could become ag- 
gressive without arousing the jealousy of the others. 
No one church could emphasize its special objectives 
without draining off the interest of the others. How 
could this situation be remedied? 

They thought it could be done by selecting a 
single denomination, and thus have one church at 
large responsible for the promotion of the work. 
The matter was put to the whole assembly. No pres- 
sure was brought to bear. The Presbyterian Church 
was selected. There were two factors, without doubt, 
that entered into the thinking of the people: First, 
Dr. W. W. Arrowood, the Presbyterian minister of 
Tazewell, Virginia, who had preached on the “Pres- 
byterian Sunday in Jewell Ridge” for fourteen years, 
was very popular with the people, and his consistent 
coming in the past gave hope for a consistent future 
to the church; second, Mr. George W. St. Clair, 
president of the company, was known to be a Pres- 
byterian, and the people held him in high regard 
and warm affection. 

This action, selecting the Presbyterian Church 
for Jewell Ridge, was taken in the early months of 
1928. The church was duly organized by the Presby- 
tery. Immediately thereafter it joined in the calls of 
Richlands and Cedar Bluff Presbyterian churches to 
Dr. R. T. L. Liston for his pastoral services. Dr. 
Liston accepted the calls and became the first in- 
stalled pastor of the church. After five years the 
work of this group of churches had so grown that 
it was deemed wise to secure for Jewell Ridge the 
full-time services of a pastor. In 1933 Rev. T. A. 
Freeman was called to the work and became the 
first resident pastor, Dr. Liston having lived in Rich- 
lands during his pastorate of this group. 

In 1936 the coal company began to build a new 
town, nine miles away, in preparation for the open- 
ing of a new mine. Before the completion of the 
first section of houses, a Sunday school was opened 
in one of the dwellings. As this new community, 


(Continued on page 372) 









































A letter to you about Presbyterian work among the Mexican people from 
the Home Mission Superintendent in Tex.-Mex. Presbytery 


A Superintendent’s “Eye-View” of 


Texas-Mexican Presbyterians 


Austin, Texas 
April 23, 1948 
DEAR FRIENDS: 

Since you could not make a trip I made recently 
to visit the work our Presbyterian Church is doing 
among the Mexican people in Texas, I thought per- 
haps you might be interested in a letter about it. 
Really, it is to each one of you individually. 

It was the first week in April, and San Marcos 
was the first stop for Mrs. Crofoot and me. A great 
celebration was in progress. The Texas-Mexican 
Presbyterial was in session and they were observing 
their twenty-fifth anniversary, “Bodas de Plata.” 
More than one hundred official delegates and vis- 
itors were present representing work in Texas and 
Mexico by our own denomination and other evan- 
gelical churches. A fine program had been arranged 
and was well executed under the capable leadership 
of Mrs. C. S. Guerrero, the Presbyterial president, 
and her able executive committee. It is interesting 
to note that Mrs. Guerrero was the first president 
to be elected by this body when it was organized 
twenty-five years ago during one of the summer 
camp meetings near San Marcos, and that she was 
returned to the office this last year. At the time of 
the organization of the Texas-Mexican Presbyterial 
there were only eight auxiliaries. Today there are 
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Members of Texas-Mexican Presbyterial and the 25th 
anniversary birthday cake 


twenty-six, and more than 550 women are partici- 
pating in the Woman’s Work program. They repre- 
sent about one-fifth of the total church membership 
in the Presbytery. Last year they gave about ten 
dollars per capita through their local auxiliaries. 
There are a goodly number of family altars and 
daily Bible readers. 

We couldn’t stay for the whole meeting. Mrs. 
Crofoot returned to Austin and I had to go on to 
the meeting of the Texas-Mexican Presbytery which 


Texas-Mexican Presbyterial, 
San Marcos, Texas, 


April, 1948 
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convened Wednesday night, April 7. Five ministers 
and a seminary student left San Marcos about two 
o’dock Wednesday afternoon in a Ford station 
wagon of questionable age and state of repair, and 
“few low” to Kingsville, arriving in time for the 
frst session of the Presbytery. At roll call twenty- 
six ministers and twelve ruling elders answered 
“Presente.” The next few days were busy ones, last- 
ing from eight in the morning until past midnight. 
The last day, Sunday, was a day of rest and worship. 
Even on the other days it was not all business; the 
morning devotionals and evening services were times 
of spiritual refreshing. It was also a time for fellow- 
ship. Some of the churches and ministers are more 
than one hundred and fifty miles from the next 
Mexican Presbyterian church or minister, and about 
the only time some of the people get to see each 
other and visit is during a meeting of Presbytery. 
The geographical limits of Texas-Mexican Presby- 
tery are only 500 miles north and south and 350 
miles east and west. Within these limits there are 
thirty churches, eighteen chapels, thirty-two work- 
ers, about 3,000 communicants, and 4,000 enrolled 
in Sunday school. Reports from the churches in- 
dicated that additions by confession and certificate 
equalled about ten per cent of the membership. 
Plans were initiated for the establishment of a new 
Mexican Presbyterian Church in Corpus Christi in 
co-operation with the Extension Committee of that 
city. For the first time Texas-Mexican Presbytery 
addpted a financial program that includes all the 
causes of the Church on the percentage bases recom- 
mended by General Assembly and Synod, which will 
more than double the amount they contributed to 
the benevolent agencies of the Church last year. 

Texas-Mexican Industrial Institute, which is only 
six miles south of town, helped the Kingsville 
Church entertain the Presbytery. Tex.-Mex., as you 
will recall, is our school for Mexican boys. About 
seventy-five boys from Old Mexico and Texas are 
students there this year. They are learning more 
than. that which is contained in books; they are 
learning how to live and make a living. The school 
Is a great evangelizing agency. Twenty-eight boys 
united with the Church this spring during the evan- 
gelistic services, and ten of them indicated their in- 
terest in considering full-time Christian service as 
their lifework. This school has a Gospel team that 
conducts a mission Sunday school in Alice, which is 
about thirty-four miles from the school, and broad- 
casts a religious service once a month. These boys 
have come, learned, surrendered, and now are going 
forth to teach others. I would like to tell you more, 
but I shall have to go on. 

Before I run out of space, let me tell you that at 
both the meeting of the Presbyterial and the Pres- 
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Texas-Mexican Presbytery, Kingsville, Texas, April, 1948 


bytery the people were royally entertained. Rev. 
J. A. Hernandez, his wife, and his church in San 
Marcos put lots of thought, time, and work into 
planning for and entertaining the Presbyterial. ‘The 
same thing can be said of Rev. Cruz Granados, his 
wife, and his church with reference to entertaining 
the Presbytery. In both places the English-speaking 
Presbyterian pastors and church members helped 
with the entertainment by opening their homes and 
providing meals. This demonstration of Christian 
love and affection meant a vast deal to all who at- 
tended these meetings. 

Mrs. Crofoot caught up with me in Kingsville and 
we made a quick trip to the Rio Grande Valley to 
visit the minister of the Mercedes Mexican Presby- 
terian Church. While in the Valley we had a brief 
look-in on the spring meeting of Western Texas 
Presbytery in Harlingen. Afterwards we began re- 
tracing our steps in the direction of home. En route 
back to Austin we stopped at the Presbyterian 
School for Mexican Girls at Taft. It was Pan-Ameri- 
can Day, April 14. We arrived just in time for the 
program. It had been planned by one of the teachers 
who is a product of Pres.-Mex. and Oklahoma Pres- 
byterian College for Women. The program was a 
dramatization of the development and progress of 
music in Old Mexico from early times to the pres- 
ent. By skillful use of narration, stage effects, instru- 
mental music, song, and dance by the students, the 
large and appreciative audience was thrilled by the 
music of our sister republic. About seventy-five girls 
from Old Mexico and Texas are students at the 
school this year. They are learning how to help 
make a Christian home and a better community, not 
alone from books and lectures, but by doing. This 
year, in conjunction with the local Mexican Presby- 
terian Church, the school has had a day school for 
Mexican children in the first grade. The young 
woman who is teaching in this school is a graduate 
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of Pres.-Mex. and has her teacher’s certificate from 
a state college. The girls from Pres.-Mex. help in 
the local church Sunday school and young peo- 
ple’s work, direct play nights, and render other 
types of community service. Here again I should like 
to go on, but I shall have to close this section. 

We arrived back home in Austin on the sixteenth 
after an absence of almost ten days. Our theological 
seminary is located here, and one of the important 
functions of this school of the prophets is to train 
Mexican Presbyterian ministers. The Spanish-speak- 
ing department of the seminary has been turning 
out our church leaders among the Mexican people 
for more than twenty-five years. All except two of 


the ministers in Texas-Mexican Presbytery are grad- 
uates of this department. 

Needless to say, we were tired when we arrived 
home, but it is a source of satisfaction to know that 
our Church is witnessing for our Saviour among the 
more than one million Mexicans who live in Texas. 
I regret that you could not go with us and see this 
work for yourselves. It would thrill you to do s0. 
You would see dividends from your investments in 
human lives. But until you can see for yourselves, 
thank you for listening—I beg your pardon—I 
mean reading! 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) G. W. Croroor 





The Presbyterian Church in a Mining Community 


(Continued from page 369) 


Jewell Valley, grew, and as the work developed at 
Jewell Ridge, need for additional leadership was 
felt. Rev. Ben F. Brown was called to the work, first 
as assistant pastor to the whole field, then as pastor 
of the Jewell Valley Presbyterian Church upon its 
organization in 1938. From that time the work has 
been promoted as two separate churches, each with 
sufficient scope to demand the full-time services of 
a minister. 

In 1941 an adequate and beautiful church build- 
ing was erected under the leadership of Rev. John 
S. Brown. Let it be said at this point that Mr. Brown 
made the pulpit furniture and pews with his own 
hands from the native hardwoods of that section, 
and they are a credit to the church. By so doing he 
gained the favor of people who could understand 
and appreciate that type of leadership on the part 
of a preacher. 

The war with its demands for chaplains took 
away from these two fields—first Rev. Ben F. Brown, 
then Rev. John S. Brown. For a short period the 
churches were vacant and since then have been 
served by the following ministers: Rev. Manson B. 
Tate as pastor at Jewell Ridge; Rev. Wm. F. Jun- 
kin, D. D., as state supply at Jewell Valley. Dr. Jun- 
kin was for forty-six years a missionary to China, 
and was among the most honored ministers of our 
church, distinguished for his deep consecrated spirit 
and service. He once stated that the work in Jewell 
Valley was more discouraging than in China, be- 
cause in China one could excuse the people in a 
measure, since they had never had opportunity to 
know Christ, but that in fields like this, it is not for 
want of opportunity that men remain unsaved, but 
because of cold indifference and of hardened sin. 

Following these men we have had as supply pas- 
tors, Rev. J. E. Flow, D. D., and Rev. Arthur S. 
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Gear; and as student pastors, Mr. Paul Gess, Mr. 
Watson G. Guy, and Mr. Alexander Boothe. Mr. 
Guy came to Jewell Valley as pastor in May from 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. 

Since the inception of this work, it has been defi- 
nitely of a home mission nature. The churches have 
never called upon the home mission committees for 
financial aid, due to the fact that the mine owner- 
ship is Christian and has made up on current ex- 
penses any sums not contributed by the local church 
organizations. At the same time the independent 
nature of the church has not been infringed upon, 
but on the contrary it has been encouraged to stand 
upon its own feet. The Jewell Valley church had 
the honor of being the highest per-capita givers in 
Abingdon Presbytery in the church year 1945-46. 
The Presbyterian Church is without doubt one of 
the denominations best suited for work in industrial 
communities because of the nature of its form of 
government. 

The high percentage (perhaps 15 per cent) of un- 
churched people of this section makes evangelistic 
efforts fruitful. Practically all of them are native 
white. There are scores of young people and chil- 
dren to be reached. So many of the homes are pagan. 
The work is difficult and discouraging. To con- 
tinue in it, one requires an outpouring of God’s 
Spirit in double portion, yet it is rewarding. Out- 
post opportunities are afforded. 

In fields such as these, ministers are needed who 
will stay with the work long enough to capture the 
confidence and good will of the people, to prove 
their own Christianity, and to build a work. A large 
congregation will never be one of the rewards. But a 
definite work, in the hearts of many people, is avail- 
able to any servant of God who will pay the price. 
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A review of recent Home Mission history in Dallas Presbytery 


High Points in Home Missions 


Y INTRODUCTORY experience as acting 

Superintendent of Home Missions in No- 

vember, 1925, was a fearful night. The fifty- 
mile Saturday afternoon drive took us into a blue 
blizard. The rains descended. We slithered and 
stuck through detour cotton fields while thunders 
rolled. Drenched, we aroused the clerk of Session. 
Though dated, we were unexpected. We found re- 
fuge in a boarding house; went to bed unfed and 
unwelcomed to shiver all night; and like ship- 
wrecked Paul, longed for day. After twenty years, 
that remains my most unforgettable night. 

That rare occasion symbolized the difficulties, 
disappointments, needs, and hopes of our Home 
Mission work. In Presbytery’s fifty-one counties, an 
area the size of Georgia, there were thirty-three 
Home Mission churches and twenty-one unoc- 
cupied counties to be served by seven ministers. 
Drought, dust, war, and want, like four horsemen, 
wrought destruction. Churches vanished; one had 
no services since its organization twenty years be- 
fore; eight had five members or less. One good elder 
and his daughter were a church with never an inch 
of property. The elder claimed to be the oldest 
“active” elder in Presbytery. When asked what he 
meant by “active” he wisecracked: “Why, I teach the 
Bible Class in the Church every Sunday and 
I give them the good old Catechism and they don’t 
know it.” Beloved Superintendent J. L. Bowling 
had fallen in action. There were four Superintend- 
ents in three years. The Presbytery numbered 7300 
members with a $7,500 budget including Assembly 
aid. A loved Home Mission pastor remarked face- 
iously: “Brother Springall, this is a land of mag- 
nificent distances and that is the only magnificent 
thing about it.” As he well knew, after the night 
would come the sun and God’s all-sufficient grace. 

The first noteworthy duty Presbytery assigned 
me was to organize officially the Highland Park 


es 
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Boy sq hg S. Springall, D. D., is an honorably retired min- 

tend in Dallas Presbytery. He served with distinction as Superin- 
ent of Home Missions in that Presbytery. 
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By HERBERT S. SPRINGALL* 


Church. A fine group of laymen, with the Pastor’s 
Association, the Home Mission Committee and Dr. 
Homer McMillan, aided by Dr. Dickey, Dr. Leslie 
Scott, and Elder L. A. Coulter, completed the 
preparatory work. On May 9g, 1926, the church was 
organized in the Town Hall. My sermon text is 
written on my heart: “Launch out into the deep, 
and let down your nets for a draught.” They did. 
That morning 11 were received on confession, 40 
by letter, making a total charter membership of 
192, and 5 elders with 9g deacons were installed. An 
official requested Home Mission aid for their pas- 
tor’s salary. When the Committee expressed its deep 
regret that such was impossible it received a tart 
note saying: ‘“‘“My mother taught me that God helps 
them who help themselves but it remained for you 
all to say ‘it ain’t so.’”” Under eminent leadership 
that organization has become one of the greatest 
churches in the Assembly, with a wonderful church 
plant, 2852 members and a magnificent missionary 
spirit. “What hath God wrought!” 

Dallas Mexican Presbyterian Church is another 
bright star in Presbytery’s crown. In an humble 
Methodist house, near Christmas of 1918, this Latin- 
American mission began under Methodist-Presby- 
terian auspices. In 1923 the property was sold and 
the co-operative work ceased. But Rev. and Mrs. 
E. S. Rodriguez continued the work many months 
in their own home. Then, through the gifts of local 
churches and Presbytery’s loan fund, the present 
commanding site on Payne Street was bought as a 
joint home for the pastor and the church. The 54 
members multiplied. With Dr. Wm. M. Anderson, 
Jr.’s magnetic efforts, the Anderson Chapel was 
built. The American Auxiliary, like Dorcas, became 
an invaluable helper in the kindergarten and in the 
social and financial prosperity of the thriving 
church. A children’s group, led by Mrs. Allan Scott, 
thrilled Assembly representatives at Montreat. 
Three missions were fostered. The latest, the 
Springall Chapel, began in a Catholic woman's 
bedroom under the leadership of Rev. and Mrs. A. 
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Fernandez. Through the Home Mission Committee, 
a residence was bought and remodeled into a neat 
church. The yard was converted into a community 
center by the American Auxiliary and 110 enrolled 
in the Vacation Bible School of 1947. One of the 
most inspiring scenes of many years was one golden 
Sabbath when Mr. Rodriguez welcomed 52 members 
of all ages into the Payne Street Church. This God- 
blessed church has given two sons to our ministry 
and received an estimated 600 members, mostly on 
profession, during Mr. Rodriguez’s faithful pas- 
torate. The present membership is 252. No wonder 
the mailman said to the beloved pastor on his late 
25th anniversary, “You are doing a wonderful work 
here. Wherever I go in these homes I see it.” 
“The Lord hath done great things for us [in Iglesia 
Presbiteriana Mexicana]; whereof we are glad.” 

Another milestone in Home Mission advance, 
dated October, 1926, was the “Home Missions Quar- 
terly.” The East and the West of Presbytery’s 550 
miles scarcely knew each other. The deep need 
seemed to be a better understanding of conditions, 
needs, facts, and appeals, especially concerning 
Presbytery’s Home Mission activities. Home Mis- 
sion Quarterlies were sent free to all our congrega- 
tions and to interested Synodical and Assembly 
agencies. The response was surprisingly fruitful in 
awakened interest, strengthened finances, and unity 
of co-operation in Presbytery and far beyond. The 
enthusiastic support of the Presbyterial; the many 
instructive, inspiring writings of friends; the help- 
ful advertisements; and the numberless encourage- 
ments of readers has made the Quarterly a great 
blessing to all our Church’s work. There are today 
similar publications in Florida, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee who graciously acknowledge the Quar- 
terly’s helpful inspirations in their origin. This 
extensive effort of our missionary enterprise has 
proved one of Presbytery’s most valuable invest- 
ments. 

An evangelistic awakening answered earnest 
prayers with remarkable far-reaching fruitfulness. 
Churches languished for revivals. No Superin- 
tendent could conduct all the meetings he regarded 
as urgent, keep his vacant Home Mission pulpits 
supplied, visit all the churches and Auxiliaries 
annually, and attend to his other duties efficiently. 
Therefore the Home Mission Committee recom- 
mended a Presbytery-wide Evangelistic Campaign, 
with each church lending its pastor for a week’s 
free service, the Home Mission Committee paying 
travel expenses and arranging all schedules. This 
program was followed for years with rich blessings 
for all the Presbytery. This adventure, in modified 
form, was adopted by Synod for its Synod-wide 
Evangelistic Campaign of 1930. Later at the Super- 
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intendents’ Conference in Montreat, this mutual 
help plan was warmly approved and presented to 
the Assembly; it became the basis for the Assembly. 
wide Campaign that followed. Today's Assembly 
Home Visitation Crusade, under Dr. Brown and 
Dr. Thompson, is a distant descendant of these 
earlier endeavors. Thus the supreme purpose of the 
Church was signally honored. 

Presbytery’s attainment of self-support in 1998 
was a most commendable deed. The Home Mission 
Committee believed that our Assembly aid could be 
spared for others and that our 7300 members were 
willing to assume full responsibility for local Home 
Mission work. Dallas thus became the first of 
Synod’s 10 Presbyteries to bear its own burden. Later 
it received aid from Synod for its enlarging Mexi- 
can work. But, to deepen interest and increase 
receipts, the Home Mission Committee, with vital 
aid from the Auxiliaries, introduced ‘‘A Week of 
Prayer and Self-Denial” for all our churches and 
provided needed information. Synod’s Home Mis. 
sion Committee welcomed the idea of increased 
local Home Mission emphasis and adopted the plan 
with widespread fruitfulness. Later it was incor- 
porated into the annual program of the Assembly's 
Woman’s Work Committee for all Auxiliaries with 
gratifying gains. Then largely through Dr. Thomas 
W. Currie’s forceful leadership, the present Assem- 
bly’s Home Mission Emergency Campaign for 
$1,500,000 was brought to fruition and that great 
forward movement wisely included all necessary 
local emphases. “The stone . . . became a great 
mountain.” 

Ceta Conferences were mountaintop experiences. 
One afternoon in 1930 as we drove into Happy, 
spectators lined dusty Main Street to see a parade 
of 50 children carrying flags, handicraft, and Bibles, 
and singing hymns. It was the Vacation Bible School 
led by Rev. R. A. Partlow and Miss Elizabeth Harns- 
berger. Leaders, noting absentees from their Vaca- 
tion Schools, invited 20 youths from Amarillo and 
Happy to spend the afternoon and night at the 
enchanting Methodist Ceta Conference grounds. It 
was a glowing success. Ceta Conferences were born 
there. Presbytery invited El] Paso and Fort Worth 
Presbyteries to co-operate. In the area there were 
28 churches and 26 ministers. They came, 100 
strong. Those conferences in scenic canyons were 
full of finest instruction, Bible classes, Auxiliary 
credit courses, ministers’ retreats, special lectures, 
supervised plays, and campfires on the mountain. 
They gave unforgettable blessings to many. Greatly 
impressed, El Paso and Fort Worth Presbyteries 
soon established their own summer conferences, 
which continue with joyful fruitage. We may well 
consider Ceta-like conferences as an imperative for 
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the life and development of our Western churches. 
With hearty accord the voices echoed the canyons: 
“Lord, it is good for us to be here.” 

The Jubilee Memorial Loan Fund came as a 
beautiful Sabbath among days, in uplifting helpful- 
ness, In 1918 Superintendent J. L. Bowling, Mrs. 
s R. Ludlow, and the Home Mission Committee 
proposed a small loan fund to build more churches, 
manses, and missions. The Gainesville Presbyterial 
created “The Church Erection Fund.” It grew, but 
Jowly. In 1928 Presbytery observed her Golden 
Anniversary in First Church, Dallas, with a brilliant 
four-day celebration. Noted speakers included Drs. 
Sweets, Truett, Wells, and Lyons Selecman. The 
Auxiliary pageant, guided by Mrs. George Sprague, 
was magnificent. The Scottish Rites Cathedral was 
wowded for one of the most sumptuous banquets 
ever held by Texas Presbyterians. Presbyterianism 
in Dallas had come to its own. Free-will gifts of 
about $900 were received for the Church Erection 
Fund; Presbytery’s trust funds were added thereto; 
the fund was renamed ““The Jubilee Memorial Loan 
Fund” and $50,000 set as its reasonable goal. Its 
assets now total about $30,000. Through necessary 
loans, this fund has given indispensable help to 
Amarillo, Happy, Quanah, Iowa Park, Sunset, 
Dallas Mexican, Irving, Grand Avenue, Hyde Park, 
and other promising churches. This fall Presbytery 


designated 1948, the goth anniversary of the Fund’s 
origin, as the opportune time to secure the $20,000 
needed to reach the $50,000 goal, essential for the 
Extension work of our Progressive Program and 
Presbytery’s greater future. The mustard seed has 
become the great tree. 

Finally, a golden day is dawning. Our Extension 
Movement bids fair to become the greatest advance 
step in Presbytery’s history. In 1940 our Pastor’s 
Association appointed Rev. Paul Bobb, Rev. Allan 
Scott, and Rev. Herbert Springall a committee to 
study the outlook for extension work in Dallas. 
They did. They returned enthusiastically with en- 
couraging details and pin-pricked maps locating 
new outposts, and reported through many months. 
In 1943 Presbytery authorized the Pastor’s Associa- 
tion, with the Home Mission Committee, to employ 
a Superintendent for this promising extension op- 
portunity. The long search for the “man sent from 
God” came to a happy end in the present able, ex- 
perienced Executive Secretary, Dr. Cecil H. Lang. 
Under an excellent Committee, with a strong Lay- 
men’s Organization, the Progressive Program for the 
Dallas area, the united support of all the churches, 
and the capable leadership of Dr. Lang, “the morn- 
ing cometh.” 

And what more should be said? Time fails to tell 


(Continued on page 380) 





Bicentennial of Isaac Watts 


More than two hundred years ago a young man 
returning from church complained to his father 
about the hymns they had just been singing. 

“If you don’t like them, perhaps you could write 
some better ones,” suggested his parent. 

Perhaps he could, indeed. Isaac Watts accepted 
his father’s challenge, and wrote his first hymn at 
the age of 18. At his death in 1748, he had composed 
600 songs of worship. 

In recognition of Isaac Watts’ great contribution 
tomodern church music, the Hymn Society of Amer- 
ica has declared 1948 as “Watts Year.” Religious, 
choral, and historical groups are planning hymn 
festivals and exhibits in his honor. 

Watts’ work was a vital change from the church 
music of his day. For instance, his “Psalms of David” 
paraphrased the original text, eliminating those 
Passages which conflicted with New Testament 
dogma. This work precipitated strong comment in 
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‘religious circles. Many objected to his “freedom 


with God’s Word.” In spite of opposition, Watts’ 
hymns grew in popularity. Churches adopted the 
new form of church songs, earning their author his 
position as the “father of modern hymnody.” 


Watts was a non-conformist, like his father. As 
such, he was barred from the leading universities 
where admission was limited to adherents of the 
Church of England. This did not stop him from 
becoming an outstanding theologian and _ philos- 
opher of his day. He became the author of many 
books, including Logic, Catechism, and Improve- 
ment of the Mind. 


The fame of this musical man- of God continues 
to this day. His pre-eminence is undiminished, 
through such hymns as “Joy to the World,” “When 
I Survey the Wondrous Cross,” and “Our God, Our 
Help in Ages Past.” 
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By BOB S. HODGES, JR. 


Dividends from Congregational 


















































Home Missions 


West Ridge Presbyterian Sunday School, Outpost of the Rogersville Presbyterian Church, Rogersville, 
Tennessee. Organized March 7, 1948, picture taken March 21, with 107 present. 


THE PicrurE TELLS THE STORY—a new Sunday 
school started with about fifty present, and in three 
weeks recorded an attendance of one hundred and 
seven at the time the picture was taken. Three weeks 
later, one hundred and nine were present, showing 
that a good foundation had been laid in the homes 
of the people before this mew venture was launched. 

The West Ridge Presbyterian Church is spon- 
sored by the Rogersville Church. Miss Lois Cal- 
houn, Extension Worker of the Committee of Re- 
ligious Education of the Synod of Appalachia, laid 
the groundwork for the new enterprise by conduct- 


*Rev. Bob S. Hodges, Jr., is pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
at Rogersville, Tennessee. 
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ing a survey of the community and getting the 
group organized. The first meeting of the Sunday 
school was held on March 7 and the work has grown 
in numbers and interest since. 


The dwelling shown in the picture has been pur- 
chased and is used as the church building. The 
limited space makes the erection of a suitable edifice 
a necessity. 

The fine spirit of loyalty shown by the new con- 
gregation is the richest “dividend” from this invest- 
ment. Again, the Presbyterian Church has reached 
out to a community where many people have come 
to make new homes, and again the response glad- 
dens our hearts. 
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More Dividends from 


By C. A. CALCOTE* 


Congregational Home Missions 





McCullough Presbyterian Church, Whitmire, South Carolina 


HE McCullough Presbyterian Church, Whit- 

mire, South Carolina, of South Carolina Pres- 

bytery, was organized April 25, 1948. A full 
representation of Aveleigh, the mother church of 
Newberry, was present on this occasion to share the 
celebration. 

This church organization is the result of an out- 
post Sunday school which was begun in a commun- 
ity school building by Rev. C. A. Calcote, pastor of 
Aveleigh, about fifteen years ago, and sponsored 
through the subsequent years by faithful workers 
from Aveleigh. When the original Sunday school 
was begun, there were eight different denominations 
represented in the community, but not a Presby- 
eran lived in the neighborhood. Through the fol- 
lowing years, not a Sunday afternoon passed with- 
out someone from Aveleigh being on hand to help 
in the Sunday school. Through the years annual 
Bible schools and evangelistic meetings were held, 
with preaching services once a month. The present 
Congregation, with its devoted loyalty, is a result of 





*Rey, Cc. A. Calc gece ‘ . ga ° 
Birmingham reer cf is the Superintendent of Home Missions in 
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the ministries of fifteen years. 

Practically all the wood material used in this 
building was gotten out of the woods and processed 
by men from the community. An acre of ground was 
donated by Mr. Leland McCullough, whose name 


the church and local community school bear. It is © 


significant that this newly organized church stands 
in the midst of a growing community on a hard- 
surfaced highway, about four miles from where the 
old McCurtain’s Creek Presbyterian Church was 
abandoned and dissolved about thirty years ago. 

Upon Mr. Calcote’s leaving Aveleigh, his suc- 
cessor, Rev. Neil Truesdale, and Rev. Connely 
Gamble of Whitmire carry on the work in a splen- 
did way. A young people’s work is organized and a 
Woman’s Auxiliary is in process of being formed. 

Aveleigh has two other outposts, one of which 
(Queens) is expected to organize at an early date. At 
Queens Mr. Frank Higgins, an elder in Aveleigh, 
sponsors this work. At Helena, the third outpost, 
under the leadership of Rev. Mr. Truesdale and 
Elder R. D. Smith, a weekly prayer meeting attend- 
ance of sixty has been attained. 
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Miss Sally and Her 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 


ISS SALLY REID McCLUNG is a colorful 

personality. She lives in an old brick house 

erected prior to the Revolutionary War by 
James Houston, a great-uncle of Samuel Houston of 
Texas fame. The old house remained in the Houston 
family for over 120 years. It has been owned by the 
McClungs since 1904. Miss Sally has taught Sunday 
school for 40 years or more. For a long time she 
taught not only the Primary Class in the morning at 
New Providence, a country Presbyterian church, but 
also a woman’s Bible class at an outpost in the after- 
noon. For most of the times during 28 years, her 
“Model T” has taken her to Sunday school and 
back. It is still doing service. 

All the people of North Rockbridge and South 
Augusta Counties in the Valley of Virginia are 
familiar with Miss Sally and her ancient car. Many 
of the children she taught in the Primary class, who 
are now married: men and women with children of 
their own under her tutorage, cannot remember the 
time when she did not drive the Model T to church 
and back. For many people she has made earth a 
better place in which to live and Heaven a surer 
home. 

The listeners over the radio to “We, the People” 
would be highly entertained to hear Miss Sally tell 
about her Model T. In answer to a question, “How 
long have you owned your car?”, she said, “We 
bought the 1920 model in 1919. The new models 
always came out before the new year began. Engine 
No. 3981963, Model C 69611 identifies it. It has been 

a good car, and has transported some noted folks.” 
During the 28 years in heat and cold and summer 
and winter, this old Model T Ford has faithfully 
performed its duty. She further relates, “In 1922 it 
was intensely cold several Sundays and cars froze up. 
Since we did not know about ‘anti-freeze,’ we had 
to drain out the water after reaching the church, 
cover the engine to keep it warmer, and take the 
buckets of water in the church and set them near 
the stove to keep the water warm. After church we 
put one bucket on the stove to get hot so we could 
start easier when we filled the radiator.” 

In order to reach the outpost Sunday school, Miss 
Sally had to travel about four miles over unim- 
proved roads with gates to open and close. She told 
me, “The old car made a number of trips to Staun- 
ton to buy candy, oranges, and gifts for the Christ- 
mas tree at our outpost Sunday school. It would get 
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“Model T” 





us there loaded up even if, as on one occasion, we 
had to shovel snow from three gates to get them 
open.” 

At one time New Providence Church maintained 
five afternoon outpost Sunday schools. In 1916 the 
records show that New Providence Church had only 
448 church members, but reported a Sunday School 
enrollment of 726. Every Sunday afternoon about 
35 persons, mostly young people, went out to the 
outpost as officers, teachers, and leaders. They did 
this at real sacrifice to themselves but with great 
joy. Miss Sally Reid was one of these young people. 
For 16 years I was her pastor and for 37 years she 
has been an esteemed friend of our family. 

Few persons know more missionaries and more 
about missionaries than she does. When Mrs. EF. R. 
Kellersberger, a missionary to Africa, became ill 
with sleeping sickness, Miss Sally and her sisters, 
now deceased, took the two small children and 
treated them as if they had been their own. 

Miss Sally said, “Some noted missionaries did 
their first driving in my old car.” Last June a big six- 
footer was thrilled over driving a Model T for the 
first time. He said, “If it were mine, I am not sure 
I would trade it for a Lincoln Zephyr.” 

To Miss Sally the car has a real personality, ex- 
pressed by her as follows: “It is a highly respected 
and loved car. People just like it, and children cry 
for it. Although it does not go to mass meetings in 
Staunton and Lexington or on long trips as it used 
to do so often, its chief joy now is visiting sick and 
troubled friends.” 

Twenty-eight years is a long time for any one 
person to own and use a car. One of Miss Sally’s 
Sunday-school pupils remarked recently, “I wish 
someone would give Miss Sally Reid a new car.” 
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Prepared by Mrs. C, E. RAYNAL 


The Home of Simon the Leper 


“While he was at Bethany in the house of Simon the leper, as he sat at table, 
a woman came with an alabaster jar of ointment of pure nard, very costly, and she 
broke the jar and poured it over his head.”—Mark 14:8 (R.8.V.) 


E ARE glad that a few times precious gifts, very costly, were brought by 

mortal hands to the Lord Christ during His earthly life. Once, Magi came 

from the East bringing gold, frankincense, and myrrh to the Infant King 
and presented their gifts’ in wondering worship—greeting Him, newly come from 
the Heavenlies. Thirty-three years later, when He was about to return to the 
Father, a woman brought an alabaster jar of spikenard, very precious, and poured 
it out, anointing Him in unmeasured devotion. 

Three of the Gospel writers tell this story. Only John says that the woman’s 
name was Mary. It was in the home of Simon, the leper, in Bethany. Now Simon 
was almost certainly a near kinsman, perhaps father of Mary and Martha and 
Lazarus. Of Simon only this is told—that he had been victim of dread leprosy. 
Now he was surely healed by the Great Physician, else his home would not have 
been open to guests. Whether he was present on that day, we are not told, but 
Simon’s only fame lies in the fact that his home gave shelter to the Son of God. 

In Jerusalem Jesus had been increasingly beset by the jealous hatred and 
plotting of scribes and Pharisees who would put Him to death, and He had chosen 
the familiar home of friends as a retreat during His last week. There He found 
shelter, understanding, and loving ministry. Very simply, it is said, “There they 
made him a supper.” With what eagerness the sisters, Mary and Martha, must have 
prepared that evening meal for Jesus. The record says that Martha served and 
Lazarus sat at table with Him. And then, strangely stirred, Mary must needs ex- 
press in some special way her gratitude and her adoration. Had not this Friend, 
on another visit perhaps, healed Simon? Had not Jesus spoken one day those 
never forgotten words, “Lazarus, come forth,” and called back to life him who was 
dead and buried? Truly, Messiah had come to that home. So it was that Mary 
brought her choicest possession, broke the beautiful alabaster box, and poured 
out the costly nard over His head and feet. True, it was an act of courtesy to the 
honored guest but also it was an offering with far deeper meaning. And Jesus 
understood and accepted the poured-out gift not as a waste but as an act of wor- 
ship so profound that for all time the Bethany home, even the home of Simon the 
leper, stands as a symbol of unmeasured love. 

“And the house was filled with the odour of the ointment.” A whiff of that 
fragrance must have drifted out on the evening air and passers-by perhaps caught 
a fleeting breath of the penetrating sweetness. We can almost hear Jesus’ words, 
“She hath done what she could. She hath done a beautiful deed to me. She hath 
anointed my body beforehand for burying.” Looking down through the ages with 
perfect confidence in the world-wide reach of His Kingdom, Christ added, “Wher- 
ever the gospel is preached in all the world, this shall be told as a memorial of her.” 

A home in Bethany gained eternal fame that day when loving hearts received, 
worshiped, and anointed Him who is from everlasting to everlasting. 

Today there is a place for pouring out our sweet incense. Again may be enacted 
the breaking of an alabaster box of love. Lives may be filled with sweetness, words 
of courage and hope may gladden weary hearts, and in homes where Christ abides, 
one may hear His words, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
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Miss Margaret Wrong 


By EMORY ROSS* 





































ISS Margaret Wrong, M.A., the secretary of the International 
Committee on Christian Literature for Africa of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, died suddenly April 11, 1948, at 

the Church Missionary Society’s station at Gulu, Uganda. This station 

is about 150 miles north of Kampala and of the southernmost source 
of the Nile, Jinja Falls, at the northern tip of Lake Victoria. 

Miss Wrong had left London by air the latter part of March for 
a 5 -months’ work-journey in East and Central Africa, conferring with 
missions, governments, and native authorities on literacy, literature, 
library, and related problems. 

She was born in Toronto. Her father, who still lives it Toronto, is 
professor emeritus of history in the University of Toronto. Her 
brother, Hume Wrong, is the Canadian Ambassador in Washington. 
She was formerly lecturer in history at the University of ‘Toronto, 
secretary of the World Student Christian Federation, traveling secre- 
tary of the British Student Christian Movement. Miss Wrong was the 
author of several books and numerous articles on various aspects of 
African life. She has worked extensively throughout Africa and was 
| one of the foremost authorities on literature problems on that con- 
tinent. 

The principal office of her Committee was in London, but con- 
ferences with the American office of the Committee and her own 
family concerns brought her frequently back to North America. Her 
last visit of three weeks ended in February, 1948, when she flew back to London to make final prepara- 
tions for the African journey, brought to an untimely end by her death from heart failure. 

The International Committee on Christian Literature for Africa had in Margaret Wrong a leader of 
distinguished and devoted abilities. Its constituent boards and supporters in Europe and North America 
feel deeply the loss of her earthly fellowship and leadership. She has helped greatly in building through- 
out Africa, in closest association with all elements of the African communities, a basic program of pro- 
duction and widening use of Christian literature at a period when literacy and right literature are top 
priorities in African society. 

The inspiration and confidence due to her creative personality and her wise work constitute an im- 
perishable heritage for Africans and all friends of Africans who believe that an educated, vigorous, equip- 
ped and Christian Africa is a keystone in a new, just, and strong Christian world. 











Miss Margaret Wrong 


*Dr. Emory Ross, Foreign Mission Conference of North America, New York City. 





High Points in Home Missions 


(Continued from page 375) 
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of the new churches like Irving, Sunset, Hyde Park; 
or of Amarillo, Bowie, Wichita Falls, Grand Avenue, 
who through sacrificial giving reach self-support; of 
the visions and loyalty of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee; of the unfailing faithfulness of Presbyterial’s 
wonderful womanhood; of the ardent labors of love 


brighter future for Dallas Presbytery, our fellow 
men, and our Lord. 

Let me close this imperfect review with the pas 
sionate appeal once spoken by beloved Dr. George 
W. Truett: “I would like to live for the next 25 
years if it be my Lord’s will, because I believe that it 





of our Home Mission ministers and of the encourag- 
ing generosity of Presbytery’s membership that made 
the achievements of these many years a worthy 
gain for Christ and His Church and pledges a better, 
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will be possible to do more for Christ in the next 
25 years than in any 100 years since Calvary.” 

“Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go 
forward.” 
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Woman’s Work in August 











——_ 


will be on vacation this month, there should be 

no forgetting of things that are primary, things 
that relate to the Church. The Guidebook for the 
Presbyterian Woman is small and can easily be 
tucked into one piece of luggage along with your 
Bible, as the packing is done for the vacation period. 
This book will keep the one who uses it well in- 
formed about her Church this month, and every 
month in the current Church year. In it is listed 
the reading that prepares for the study of the Bible 
in the circle meeting; in it is given the special 
monthly Church emphasis (for August, see pages 
18-19). There is no reason why any woman need feel 
that she is skipping the Auxiliary meeting if she 
studies the questions on page 19 and finds answers 
to them in her own experience and that of her 
friends. In fact, there is no more appropriate topic 
for study than “Family Interests and Hobbies.” 

For good reading, follow the suggested list: Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon. 
(If you have not followed the reading of the Bible 
as suggested for April, 1948, through March, 1949, 
you may want to start this month and catch up!) 

Fitly Framed Together, Study V, is the August 
study for circles using that book. The topic for this 
study is “The Wisdom of the Wise: The Place and 
Purpose of the Poetical Books of the Old Testa- 
ment.” This has direct bearing on the books, Job 
through Song of Solomon. Five questions for per- 
sonal study are in the Guidebook, page 18. 

Negro Work of the Assembly is the Church 
emphasis for August, in connection with the circle 
study. Seven questions are included in the Guide- 
book, pages 18-19, that will help you know more of 
the Negro work, or at least should start you asking 
some questions about it. 

Reference has already been made in the first para- 
graph to the Auxiliary topic for the month, and the 
program suggestions for this are in the book, The 
Christian Home Today, pages 28-34. Supplementary 
information will be given in Presbyterian Women 
for August. , 

So much for the study, reading, and meetings that 
are an important part of the month! To be sure 
if you are planning to be at Montreat in August, 
you will be meeting church people, hearing in- 
‘pring addresses, taking part in all kinds of con- 
ferences, and making new friends from all over 
the Assembly. This will be both a refresher course 
and a sort of post-graduate course in church work. 
And if you should miss the circle and Auxiliary 


I’ SPITE of the fact that many church women 
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meetings at home, you will surely have something 
very compensating which you can tell your church 
friends about on your return. During August there 
will be the Missions and Bible Conferences at 
Montreat; the Adult Conference at Na-Co-Me, 
Pleasantville, Tennessee; the Synodical Training 
School, Kerrville, Texas; andthe Woman’s Auxil- 
iary Training School for Snedecor Memorial Synod 
at Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


A Special Word About Our Presbyterian 
Negro Work 


Since this is the Church emphasis this month, it 
merits additional thought here. With the June issue 
of Presbyterian Women there was sent to local 
auxiliary presidents a letter from the Secretary of 
Woman’s Work and “A Suggested Calendar for 
Intergroup Work in the Local Auxiliary.” In her 
letter, Miss McGaughey said: “The 1947 General 
Assembly recommended that churches establish ap- 
propriate committees in their local organizations 
whereby they may share in the promotion of work 
among our Negro constituency. The synodical presi- 
dents (last July) urged that the women of our 
Church ‘co-operate in the establishment of these 
committees.’”” Miss McGaughey added: “If your 
church has such a committee, your women are 
doubtless represented on it, and your representative 
would be glad to have the Calendar as a guide for 
her service. If you do not have such a committee, 
perhaps you may be used to help establish one. 
Confer with your pastor or session about this.” 

The Calendar gives definite suggestions for pro- 
moting our Presbyterian Negro Work in April, May, 
July, August, October, February, one of the im- 
portant things being to include Negro Work in the 
local auxiliary budget, using the percentage allot- 
ment for our Assembly’s Committee on Negro 
Work. (See what the 1948 General Assembly adopted 
for that percentage; your pastor will know.) 

Of special interest is the announcement (being 
made as this is written) about the Georgia Chris- 
tian Conference for Negro Youth, June 21-26, at 
Camp John Hope, Fort Valley, Georgia. This is a 
project approved by the Assembly’s Committee on 
Negro Work and sponsored by the Men’s Council 
of the Synod of Georgia. The purpose of the con- 
ference is to assemble outstanding Negro youth 
leaders of all denominations at Camp John Hope— 
providing inspiration and incentive for them to 
commit themselves to Christ and His way of life; 
developing native leadership among Negro youth 
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as a service to Church and community; helping 
them discover how to make a Christian contribu- 
tion to democracy, and endeavoring, through this 
leadership, to reach the 54 per cent of Negroes in 
the South who have made no profession of Christ. 
It is a conference for Negro youth between the ages 
of 15 and 18 years. The Conference Director is Rev. 
Lawrence W. Bottoms, Regional Director of Reli- 
gious Education, Snedecor Memorial Synod. This 
is a new type of work done by our Church and 
will point the way to even more extensive inter- 
denominational work with Negro youth, as the 
Annual Christian Conferences of Negro Women 
have for over thirty years been working inter- 
denominationally with Negro women. 

In the article, “Negro Work in the Program of 
Progress,” by Rev. Alex. R. Batchelor, Executive 
Secretary of Negro Work, on page 352, you will 
find much that will stir you to be more zealous to 
have a part in evangelizing the Negroes throughout 
the Southern area and in helping to build bridges 
of understanding, sympathy, and good will. As one 
writer said, ‘““We have learned to work, to build 
enterprises, to invent machines, to develop natural 
and physical science in the application to industrial 
development. But we have been little concerned 
about civic betterment, group relations, or the 


fundamental question of clashes between cultural 
groups. We have struggled with nature, not with 
human nature.” There is no agency that should be 
better prepared to solve the problems of human 
nature than the Church, for there is no agency, 
organization, or movement that has the leadership 
that the Church has. Nothing is too hard for God, 
and nothing impossible for Him. The Church must 
lead the way in intergroup relationships, and the 
Church must evangelize all peoples, if she fulfills the 
marching orders of her Lord. 

Through the study of our Assembly’s Negro 
Work this month (and do read the Report of that 
Committee made to the General Assembly; it ap. 
peared in the Christian Observer in part in the 
March g issue, and in the Presbyterian Outlook in 
the May 24 issue), women of our Church should be 
more constant in prayer for this work, for the 
Executive Secretary, for the Regional Director, and 
for Mrs. Arena Devarieste, Area Field Worker of 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, who is doing 
a good work with the Presbyterian Negro women 
throughout the Assembly. Know about the needs, 
pray for the work and the workers, the Negroes 
themselves, and then support this work with your 
money. 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU! 


October 
October 


1—Rev. George A. Hudson, China 
4—Mrs. L. O. McCutchen, Korea (Retired. Address: 
Bishopville, S. C.) 
6—Miss Rebecca E. Wilson, China (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Care Mrs. A. H. Wherry, Montreat, 
N. CG.) 
October 9g—Miss Florence E. Nickles, China 
October 10—Mrs. S. P. Fulton, Japan (Retired. Address: Belle- 
wood Drive, Nashville, Tenn.) 
October 12—Miss Ruth See, Brazil (Retired. Address: For- 
miga, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
October 12—Mrs. Oscar V. Armstrong, China 
October 13—Capt. T. J. Daumery, Africa (Retired) 
October 13—Rev. A. Hoyt Miller, Africa 
October 15—Mrs. Joseph Savels, Africa 
October 16—Mrs. Eugene Bell, Korea (Retired. Address: 210 
W. Wisconsin St., DeLand, Florida) 
October 18—Miss Annie V. Patton, Japan (Retired. Address: 
936 Elizabeth St., Pasadena, Calif.) 
October 20—Rev. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil 
October 20—Rev. L. A. McCutchen, Africa 
October 21—Mrs. D. J. Cumming, Korea* 


October 


*Now in U. S. 
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October 21—Mr. James A. Halverstadt, Africa 
October 22—Rev. Walter Swetnam, Brazil 
October 23—Rev. M. A. Hopkins, China 
October 24—Mrs. Henry S. Nelson, China 
October 25—Rev. S. H. Wilds, Africa* 
October 26—Miss Bernice Kennedy, Brazil 
October 27—Miss R. Caroline Kilgore, Brazil 
October 28—Rev. Day Carper, Africa 

October 31—Mrs. Wm. B. Moseley, Brazil 


Note: As our missionaries now in the United States are moving 
from place to place, it is impossible to give permanent ad- 
dresses so far in advance of the birthday date. The Educa- 
tional Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee, will be 
glad to supply the address on request near the birth date. 
Should these cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded, please 
use first-class postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may be 
sent for 114 cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear the 
regular first-class postage: 5 cents for Africa and the Orient, 
3 cents for Brazil and Mexico. Mail may now be sent to China, 
Korea, and Japan when the address is known. 
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Home Missionaries in Active Service 

















(Section 2) 


syNOD OF KENTUCKY 


[exington-Ebenezer Presbytery 
Bell, Miss, Mary Elizabeth, Boge 
Cas, Rev, Gerald V., Catlettsburg 
Gardien, Rev. R. B., Jr., Cynthiana 
Logan, Rev. Charles A., Lexington 
hea Rev. Thomas C., Lexington 
smith Rev. J. Gordon, Washington 
nit, Rev. W. L., Moorefield 

Maylor, Rev. J. P., Sharon 

Wayman, Mr.Hugh, Lexington 


Louisville Presbytery 
aurnett, Rev. H. R., Ludlow. 
Beton, Rev. L. W., Louisville 
1111 S. Seventh St. 
sitier, Mr. Ralph, Louisville 

109 E. Broadway | 
Billion, Rev. A. D., Louisville 
1935 Frankfort Avenue — 
Henderson, Rev. T. C., Louisville 
319 5 
Hopkins, Rev. D. R., Walton 
Hookins, ey. W..A., Bloomfield 
Ro "Rev. Edwin N., Louisville, 
109 E. Broadway 
shows, Rev. W. P., Carrollton 

221 Seventh St. 
horpe, Mr. E. N., Louisville 

3309 Richard 
vis, Rev. J. E., Anchorage 

















Muhlenburg Presbytery 
Amis, Rev. Will, Graham 
dner, Rev. Joe C., Paducah 
Rardy, Rev. R. W., Herndon 
Knight, Rev. Jos. E., Franklin 
sh, Rev. S. I., Central City 
Naylor, Rev. George H., Jr., Cleaton 


Transylvania Presbytery 
Lean, Rev. C. E., McAfee 
failes, Rev. R. A., Paint Lick 
Hyckoff, Rev. A. C., Lancaster 












SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Presbytery 


Borchert, Mr. Harold, Alexandria 
bninard, Rev. E. S., Jackson 
nor, Rey. M. H., Baton Rouge 
ttleton, Rev. R. D., DeRidder 
ritchett, Rev. W. R., Oakdale 
jison, Rev. Parks W., Baton Rouge 


New Orleans Presbytery 


b, Rev. A. L., New Orleans, 
239 Ridgewood Drive 

breenless, Rev. W. G., Jeanerette 

gore, Rev. R. E., Raceland 

rary, Rev. J. P., Port Sulphur 

eGehee, Rev. J. A., Abbeville 

pouthall, Rev. T. B., New Orleans 

1225 Octavia St. 

els, Rev. H. H., Jr., Gretna 













Red River Presbytery 
tes, Rev. A. R., Rayville 
rie, Rey, John W., Winnsboro 
nly, Rev. T. M., Jonesville 
town, Rey. Roy L., Springhill 
Neal, Rev. D. Lioyd, Ruston 
maith, Rev, R. McNair, Shreveport 
1817 Fairfield Avenue 
pokes, Rev. Alwin, Winnfield 
uarton, Rev. Conway, Natchitoches 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 















Central Mississippi Presbytery 
fuinger, Rev, R. D., Jackson 
oyee, Rev. W. S., Edwards 
dwell, Rev. W, J .» Forest 
» Rev. Fred, Jackson 
hd Rev. J. C., Belzoni 
hia? ev. " Y ag Camp 
ser, Kev. A. W., Jr., Itta B 
wins, Rev. B. H., Weir nee 


| East Mississippi Presbytery 
™ ie Rev. John L., Pontotoc 

: Snag’ ek M, Booneville 
weed » dJ0nn ~~ Gard 
Mens, Rey, C, E., hbeos een a 
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Meridian Presbytery 
Bagby, Rev. W. W., Sandersville 
*Beckman, Rev. L. A., Jr., Ellisville 
Blackwelder, Rev. L. N., Petal 
Braun, Rev. Richard, Lauderdale 
Kirker, Rev. G. H., Jr., Mount Olive 
Reid, Rev. E. W., Magee 
Simpson, Rev. J. D., Newton 
Stuart, Rev. J. L., Jr., Pascagoula 
Whitener, Rev. O. M., Leaksville 


Mississippi Presbytery 
Duck, Rev. A. W., Wesson 
McGehee, Rev. Robert M., Meadville 
McNutt, Rev. J. W., Woodville 


North Mississippi Presbytery 


*McLain, Rev. H. M., Oxford 
Barnes, Miss Minnie, Tutwiler 
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Lafayette Presbytery 
Crockett, Rev. Lenox, Sweet Springs 
Gammon, Rev. Wm. J., Eldon 
Robb, Rev. W. Luther, Longwood 
Strain, Rev. Robert S., Calhoun 


Missouri Presbytery 
Barbee, Rev. T. M., Mexico 
Moore, Mr. Richard, Fulton 
Schone, Rev. William, Perry 
Whiteside, Mr. Don, Fulton 
Wood, Rev. S. G., Auxvasse 


Potosi Presbytery 
Blain, Rev. R. Waller, Ste. Genevieve 
Guthrie, Rev. H. T., Perryville 
Reeves, Rev. Fred L., New Madrid 
Schwegler, Rev. B. R., Sikeston 
Smith, Rev. Hugh, Caledonia 
Vanlandingham, Rev. John, Clarkton 


St. Louis Presbytery 
Griffin, Rev. N. C., Pattonville 
Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 
1717-A Goode 
Morton, Rev. C. H., Kirkwood 
444 Magnolia 
*Watson, Rev. H. H., St. Louis 14 
1327 Waldron Avenue 


Upper Missouri Presbytery 
Borders, Rev. I. D., Richmond 
Bowman, Mr. Locke, Independence 
Hunt, Rev. E. C., St. Joseph 

2202 S. 11th St. 
Parker, Rev. Harold, Lawson 
Seneker, Mr. A. Dwight, Parkville 
Smith, Mrs. Wm. M., Independence 
Thorpe, Mr. Robert, North Kansas City 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA~ 


*Gillespie, Rev. E. E., Greensboro 
P. O. Box 1124 


Albemarle Presbytery 
Baker, Rev. R. T., New Bern 
Coates, Rev. Edwin S., Farmville 
Ewart, Rev. S. A., Greenville 
*Hassell, Rev. J. W., Greenville 
Hines, Rev. J. C., Washington 
Martin, Rev. A. R., Ahoskie 
Oakes, Rev. E. L., Rocky Mount 
Solomon, Rev. C. W., Wilson 


Concord Presbytery 

Clontz, Rev. R. C., Marion 

Flow, Rev. J. E:, Concord 

Gruver, Rev. J. H., Black Mountain 
Katt, Rev. W. Peter, Lenoir 
Matheny, Rev. George Thurston, 

Concord 

Peeler, Mrs. Sallie R., Morganton 
Ricks, Rev. John A., China Grove 
Satterfield, Rev. J. A., Marion 
Stimson, Rev. Jamie D., Hickory 
*Turner, Rev. Robert, Morganton 


Fayetteville Presbytery 
Blue, Rev. Frank S., Linden 
Davis, Rev. T. E., Southern Pines 
*Gibbs, Rev. C. M., Dunn 
McBath, Rev. Harvey A.., 





Eagie Springs 


Menius, Rev. J. F., Fayetteville 

Nelson, Rev. W. O., Robbins 

Porter, Rev. James E., Angier 

a ee, Se Jackson Springs 
ephenson, Miss Margaret E., Angier 

Taffe; Rev. C. K., Cameron 


Granville Presbytery 


Blevins, Rev. Denver S., Kenly 
Geyer, Miss Janet, Durham 
Heaton, Rev. G. W., Roxboro 
Kennison, Rev. J. S., Townsville 
Newman, Rev. Howard, Kenly 
Phipps, Rev. J. Robert, Varina 
Ruppenthal, Rev. H. P., Durham 
*Wool, Rev. James C., Raleigh 
Young, Rev. John W., Stovall 


Kings Mountain Presbytery 


Littlejohn, Rev. A. N., Saluda 
Matheson, Rev. W. H., Davidson 
Ratchford, Rev. W. D., Ellenboro 
Shaw, Rev. A. W., Stanley 
Smith, Rev. John D., Forest City 
Smith, Rev. J. H., Dallas 


Mecklenburg Presbytery 


Anderson, Rev. Leon, Charlotte 
Barclay, Rev. Jonas, Charlotte 
Beaty, Rev. H. F., Roberdell 
Carriker, Rev. J. A., Charlotte, 
Morris Field Chapel 
Cowan, Rev. L. F., Stanfield 
Crosswell, Rev. Gower, Jr., Marshville 
Harper, Rev. C. A., Charlotte 
Huneycutt, Rev. Q. N., Indian Trail 
Hunt, Miss Kathryn, Charlotte 
526 Louise Avenue 
Hutchison, Rev. S. M., Charlotte 
Route 2 
Key, Rev. A. H., Monroe 
Knight, Miss Jean, Charlotte 
Morris Field Chapel 
Pickard, Rev. H. E., Charlotte 
600 Magnolia Avenue 
Russell, Rev. J. L., Monroe 
Sides, Rev. Chas. H., Jr., Monroe 
*Stone, Rev. R. H., Charlotte 
P. O. Box 2537 
Tackett, Rev. J. R., Monroe 
Walsh, Rev. W. M., Morven 
Yandell, Rev. B. F., Charlotte 
409 E. 36th Street 


Orange Presbytery 


pore. Rev. J. A., Burlington 
Buhler, Rev. W. R., Graham 

Carswell, Rev. A. D., Sanford 
Cheshire, Rev. Clarence, Burlington 
Claytor, Rev. N. R., Milton 

Jones, Rev. Frank S., Leaksville 
McGinnis, Rev. James W., Greensboro 
MeNatt, Rev. J. P. H., High Point 
*Patterson, Rev. T. Henry, Greensboro 

407 Hillcrest Drive 

Pickard, Rev. George M., Pittsboro 
Piephoff, Rev. Z. T., Greensboro 
Sapp, Rev. Samuel Edwin, Burlington 


Wilmington Presbytery 


Axtell, Rev. J. V., Morehead City 
Brown, Rev. Ben F., Wallace 
Craig, Rev. Carl B., Jacksonville 
Farrior, Rev. N. P., Pink Hill 
Garvin, Rev. James, Chinquapin 
MacLeod, Rev. John D., 
Carolina Beach 
Miller, Rev. G. F., Pollocksville 
Marrow, Rev. J. A., Rockypoint 
Myers, Rev. C. C., Wilmington 
308 Wrightsville Avenue 
Newland, Rev. * om Wilmington 
t 


Ray, Rev. Luke C., Wilmington 
*Taylor, Rev. L. A., Wilmington 
209 N. 13th St. 
Waggett, Rev. J. M., Southport 
Withrow, Rev. J. D., Leland 


Winston-Salem Presbytery 


Boyle, Rev. W. P., West Jefferson 
*Buchanan, Rev. Ralph L., Elkin 
Callis, Re¥. Cecil, Jefferson 
Davison, Miss Zeta, Cricket 
Foreman, Rev. Kenneth J., Jr., 
Lansing 
Gordon, Rev. John B., Winston-Salem 
Haney, Rev. T. F., Winston-Salem 
Hutton, Rev. Charlton D., 
Glade Valley 





Luke, Rev. John W., Glendale Springs 








= —— 


Onque, Rev. L. M., Mt. Airy 
Ritchie, Rev. Ralph, Elkin 
Smith, Rev. W. R., III, Yadkinville 
Stark, Rev. Carl, Pilot Mountain 
Thompson, Rev. Wayne C., 
Glade Valley 

Tinley, Miss Betty, Lansing 
Wilds, Rev. Murphy, Cooleemee 
Williams, Rev. C. H., N. Wilkesboro 

Route 1, Box 146 
Yelarfjian, Rev. Lewis J., Francisco 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 
Durant Presbytery 

Daniel, Rev. F. H., Durant 
Downing, Rev. W. A., Holdenville 
*Firebaugh, Rev. R. M., Hugo 
Lazenby, Rev. Hervey, Jr., Antlers 
Long, Rev. _ B., Sulphur 
Miller, Rev. Harry, Coalgate 


Mangum Presbytery 
Hoffius, Rev. Gary, Oklahoma City 
Jackson, Rev. Lyndon, Lawton 
McCall, Rev. R. K., Shawnee 
Melvin, Rev. M. E., Oklahoma City 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


*Patterson, Rev. Leslie H., Columbia 
First Presbyterian Church 


Bethel Presbytery 
Grier, Rev. T. F., Chester, Route 1 
Huneycutt, Rev. W. J., Blackstock 
Mowbray, Rev. Thos. K., Sharon 
Nickell, Rev. W. Paul, Waxhaw, N. C.. 
Route 2, Box 239 
Robinson, Rev. J. 8., Liberty Hill 


Charleston Presbytery 
Brearley, Rev. C. D., Jr., Allendale 
Dency, Rev. Wm. H., Summerville 
Koelling, Rev. H. W , McClellanville 
Overcash, Rev. E. H., Charleston 
Sneed, Rev. H. L., Moncks Corner 


Congaree Presbytery 


Baker, Rev. Walter L., Bethune 
MacEachern, Rev. John, Ridgeway 


» Enoree Presbytery 
Ford, Rev. W. M., Wellford 
Harmon, Rev. Fred J., Inman 
*McIntyre, Rev. J. A., Woodruff 
Pratt, Rev. H. W., Landrum 
Quarles, Mrs. T. T., Spartanburg 


Harmony Presbytery 
Wilkinson, Rev. E. Bert, Sumter 


Pee Dee Presbytery 
Boyle, Rev. W. P., Hamer 
Brearley, Rev. C. D., Myrtle Beach 
Coble, Rev. C. P., Claussen . 
Kirkpatrick, Rev. G. F., Blenheim 
Plowden, Rev. C. M., Society Hill 


Piedmont Presbytery 


Brown, Rev. Charles, Pendleton 
Wallace, Rev. I. E., Wallace 


South Carolina Presbytery 
Brown, Rev. L. W., Goldville 
Howze, Rev. T. M., Newberry 
Somerville, Rev. W. G., Cross Hill 


SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 


*Wilson, Rev. G. A., Nashvilie 
141 Windsor Drive 


Columbia Presbytery 
Clyde, Rev. E. C., Belfast 
Crabb, Rev. C. V., Columbia 
Doyle, Rev. F. C., Mt. Pleasant 
*Ramsay, Rev. Chas. S., Lynnville 
Reaves, Rev. H. L., Lawrenceburg 
Turner, Rey. D. H., Spring Hill 


Memphis Presbytery 
Baker, Rev. B. W., Atoka 
Dickson, Rev. R. M., Bethel Springs 
Green, Rev. J. E., Memphis 
1206 Faxon Avenue 
James, Rev. J. E., Bolivar 
Kirker, Rev. Geo. H., Jr., Stanton 
Miller, Rev. Rudolpb, Memphis 
3491 Buchanan 
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Nashville Presbytery 


Booth, Rev. J. A., Rock Island 
Childress, Rev. R. W., Buffalo Valley 
Donnell, Rev. J. T., Clarksville 
Fleming, Rev. J. E., Decherd 
Henderson, Rev. H. 8., Smyrna 
Logan, Rev. J. Louie, Nashville 
Ralston, Rev. C. N., Allisona 
Seesaran, Rev. H. R., Nashville 
Tucker, Rev. E. B., Wartrace 


SYNOD OF TEXAS 
*Dean, Mr. E. A., Aystin » 


Brazos Presbytery 
Bullock, Rev. P. Leslie, Houston 12 
111 Erie 
Culley, Rev. E. G., Houston 
Cunningham, Rev. H. N., Houston 
606 Boundary 
Freeland, Rev. J. H., Houston 
6519 Gainesville 
MeNeill, Rev. D. A., Houston 
5218 Chemervert 
Mitchell, Rev. E. W., Aldine 
*Owen, Rev. R. L.. Bellaire 
Parse, Rev. J. E., Pasadena 
Purcell, Rev. M. L., Houston 
3122 Georgetown 
Ruhmann, Rev. Albert E., 
Lake Jackson 
Smith, Rev. C. H., Alvin 
Ward, Rev. Arnett, Beaumont 
Watts, Rev. Thos. G., Bryan 


Central Texas Presbytery 


Acklen, Mr. Henry, Austin 

Bailey, Rev. Henry M., Eureka 
*Hall, Rev. W. R., Sr., Marlin 
Holmes, Rev. W. B., Jr., Gatesville 
Kidd, Rev. John P., Burnet 
Lennington, Rev. Geo. C., Llano 
Savage, Rev. O. L., Mart 

Sullivan, Rev. Geo. M., Hamilton 
Yeargan, Rev. C. B., Jr., Fairfield 


Dallas Presbytery 


Armendariz, Rev. G., Dallas 
Fernandez, Rev. Alberto, Dallas 
Gray, Rev. Alex., Quanah 
*Lang, Rev. Cecil H., Dallas 
2606 Fairmount 
McKee, Rev. R. S., Irving 
Rodriguez, Mrs. E. 8., Dallas 
1803 Payne St. 
Wright, Rev. Paul D., Clarendon 
Zapata, Mrs. Nellie, Dallas 
1803 Payne Street 
Zapata, Mrs. Ester, Dallas 
1803 Payne Street 





El Paso Presbytery 


*Foster, Rev. Wm. H., Lubbock 
Galloway, Rev. Emmett, Van Horn 
McKinney, Rev. Collis 8., Seminole 
Partlow, Rev. R. A., Lubbock 
Petmecky, Rev. L. G., El Paso 
Riddle, Rev. J. Burton, Levelland 
Wester, Rev. J. J., Barstow 


Mid-Texas Presbytery ., 


Allen, Rev. H. W. W., Bridgeport 
Bennett, Rev. H. O., Handley 
Brandon, Rev. Earl B., Fort Worth 
Box 773, Sylvania Sta. 
Bryant, Rev. Winston R., Fort Worth 
1512 Shenna 
Gray, Rev. W. Bristow, Brownwood 
Hestir, Rev. B. B., Carlsbad 
Mueller, Rev. J. J., Coleman 
*Tenney, Rev. B. K., Brownwood 
1009 Irma St. 
Yeargan, Rev. C. B., Itasca 


Paris Presbytery 


Barton, Rev. Max, Paris 

Elder, Rev. T. R., Gladewater 
Galbraith, Rev. W. Fred, Kilgore 
Hancock, Rev. C. Fred, Hallsville 
McLean, Rev. James, Kilgore 
McGehee, Rev. C. P., Troup 
*Owen, Rev. C. P., Mt. Pleasant 
Pagan, Rev. George, Redwater 


Western Texas Presbytery 


Anderson, Rev. H. A., San Antonio 
240 W. Norwood Court 
Crown, Rev. Frank L., Port Aransas 
Frederick, Mr. E. D., Robstown 
Faison, Mr. George T., Crystal City 
Gilbert, Rev. L. E., Port Lavaca 
Jacobson, Mr. A. J., Natalia 
Keenan, Rev. W. D., Yoakum 
Lindsey, Rev. E. A., Elsa 
Long, Rev. C. S., Pleasanton 
Murphy, Rev. T. D., Junction 
Pearce, Rev. J. S., Carrizo Springs 
Richardson, Rev. L. A., Raymondville 
*Van Dyke, Rev.Paul S., San Antonio 
335 E. Melrose Drive 
Walker, Rev. Frank, Leon Springs 
Wilkins, Rev. L. L., Rocksprings 
Williams, Rev. Stephen B., Cotulla 


SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 


East Hanover Presbytery 


Allen, Rev. C. F., Petersburg 
1226 W. Washington St. 
Bean, Rev. Alton W., Chester 
Route 2 
Bowling, Rev. M. C., Burkeville 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY: Rev. E. 
D.D., Stated Clerk and Treasurer, 1120 
Liberty Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MIs- 
SIONS, 113—16th Ave., South, Box 330, 
Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C. Darby 
Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 

D.D., Educational 

Secretary; Rev. Richard T. Gillespie, 

Candidate Secretary; Curry B. Hearn, 


H. Kerr Taylor, 


Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF HoME MIs- 
sions, 605 Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude H. 
Pritchard, D.D., Executive Secretary; 
Rev. S. B. Lapsley, Educational Secre- 
tary; Rev. Homer McMillan, D.D., Gen- 
eral Secretary; Mr. G. B. 


Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ken- 
tucky: Rev. Wade H. Boggs, 
Executive Secretary; Rev. William H. 


Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


C. Scott, 


Strickler, 


D.D., 


tor. 








Agencies of the Church 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION, Presby- 
terian Building, 6-8 N. Sixth St., Box 
1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: Dr. Ed- 
ward D. Grant, Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer; Rev. John L. Fairly, D.D., 
Editor in Chief. Southwestern Branch: 
1814 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas; Rev. 
O. G. Henry, Director. 


COMMITTEE OF Woman’s Work, Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: 
Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary; 
Mrs. W. Murdoch MacLeod, Assistant 
Secretary; Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 


COMMITTEE ON STEWARDSHIP, 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: 
Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Secretary; 
Deedie-May Austin, Director of Presby- 
terian News Service. 


CoMMITTEE ON NEGRO Work, 36 Hunter 
Street, SW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 
Alex. R. Batchelor, Executive Secretary. 


CoMMITTEE ON CHRISTIAN RELations, P. 
O. Box 5094, Richmond 20, Virginia: 
Rev. John H. Marion, Jr., D.D., Direc- 


Calek, Rev. John, Prince George 
lark, Rev. J. C., ps 
McDaniel, Rev. James, Richmond 
Masonic Home 
Montgomery, Rev. A. B., Richmond 
1002 West 42nd Street 
Painter, Miss Louise G., Hopewell 


1 
Sthreshley, Rev. L. F., Chester 
Wood, Rev. D. L., Petersburg 
211 Lynchburg Avenue 


Lexington Presbytery 


Blain, Rev. C. R., Circleville 
Clemmons, Rev. W. B., Fairfield 
Daffin, Rev. T. H., Falling Springs 
Helm, Rev. D. F., Hot Springs 
*Jamison, Rev. W. C., Staunton 
Smith, Rev. Roy, Valley Center 


Montgomery Presbytery 


Brown, Miss Ethel, Greenlee 
Cathey, Rev. H. L., Lexington 
Childress, Rev. R. W., Willis 
Childrey, Miss Harriet, Callaway 
Coblentz, Rev. David, Fincastle 
Erwin, Rev. Donald L., Roanoke 
113 Cumberland 
Hale, Rev. Henry E., Montvale 
Hamilton, Miss Velinda, Thaxton 
Houchins, Miss Evelyn, Willis 
McCorkle, Rev. Fred S., Stuart 
Ruff, Rev. Chas. S., Ararat 
See, Rev. R. Gamble, yo 
Sherman, Rev. John W., Pearisburg 
Sperow, Rev. B. F., Narrows 
Sturgeon, Miss Bennett, Floyd 
Williams, Rev. J. T., Indian Valley 
Wood, Rev. B. L., Iron Gate 
Zehmer, Rev. R. A., Roanoke 
*Whiteley, Rev. G. L., Roanoke 
2117 Rosalind Avenue 


Norfolk Presbytery 
Davis, Rev. W. E., Newport News 
Emurian, Rev. S. K., Norfolk 
Layman, Rev. J. W., South Norfolk 
Slicer, Rev. J. B., Newport News 


Potomac Presbytery 
In Maryland 
Cudlipp, Rev. Joseph H., Laurel 
Hammond, Rev. Kirk, Inverness 
Hobbs, Miss Beulah Mae, Baltimore 
Armistead Gardens 


In Virginia 
Bear, Rev. H. Hoover, Herndon 
Fairley, Rev. Richmond A., Alexandria 
Glass, Rev. J. Harvey, Arlington 
Myers, Rev. Jesse W., Alexandria 
Willis, Rev. Henry L., Waterford 





Roanoke Presbytery 
*Dick, Rev. F. Marion, Brookneal 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvin G., L 
Route 2 — 


u 
Ponton, Rev. A. J., Lynchburg 
ute 2 
Roberts, Rev. E. H., Lynchburg 
ute 2 
Wood, Rev. A. W., Keysville 


West Hanover Presbytery 
Armstrong, Rev. Jas. A., Keswi 
Day, Rev. Sherwood S., fm son 
Francis, Rev. A. T., Massie’s Mill 
Hutcheson, Rev. R. G., Louisa 


Winchester Presbytery 
Bailey, Rev. Paul E., Marti 
Bird, Rev. Taylor O., Spriaaea 
Duckwall, Rev. J. M., Lost River 
Edwards, Rev. Jonathan, 
Kitzmiller, Marylan 
Murray, Rev. W. A., atl 








M: 
Reed, Rev. Ben, Burlington ” 


SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 


*Harrop, ~, W. E., Charleston 
. Box 1027 


Bluestone Presbytery 


Manning, Rev. Fred, Lashmeet 
Robey, Miss Mable A., Bluefield 
Williamson, Rev. G. G., Lansing 


Greenbrier Presbytery 


Denham, Rev. C. D., 
White Sulphur Sprin 
Dimmock, Rev. Albert E., Elkins 
Gray, Rev. Fred W., Philippi 
pom Rev. Robert R., Union 
Lucke, Rev. R. O., Greenville 
Rice, Rev. Roger M., Jr., Richwood 
Robinson, Rev. R. K., Jr., Helvetia 
Salango, Rev. James, Hinton 
Shiflet, Rev. A. B., Gap Mills 
Williams, Rev. E. R., Renick 


Kanawha Presbytery 


Bowman, Rev. G. C., McConnell 
Childs, Rev. Hobart, Clothier 
Davis, Rev. Lawrence A., Eleanor 
Ewart, Rev. J. W., Barboursville 
MacKenzie, Miss Kathryn, Comfort 
Montgomery, Rev. A. B., Charleston 
‘arrish, Rev. Chas. E., Huntington 
Rogers, Mr. L. E., Charleston 
Smythe, Rev. W. S., North Charles 


*Indicates superintendent. 
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COMMITTEE ON EVANGELISM, 973 Peach 
tree Battle Ave., NW, Atlanta 3, Geor 
gia: Rev. H. H. Thompson, DD. 
Director. 

Rapio ComMMITTEE, 36 Hunter St., SW 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. John 
Alexander, D.D., Director. 

War RELIEF CoMMITTEE: Rev. Vernon 
Broyles, Jr., Chairman, North Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia 
Roy LeCraw, Campaign Director, P. 0. 
Box 1433, Atlanta 1, Georgia; Rev. E 
C. Scott, Treasurer, 1120 Liberty Bar 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOO 
FOR Lay WorKERs, 3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 22, Virginia: Rev. Hen 
Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 

TRUSTEES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBL! 
AND PRESBYTERIAN Founparion, INC. 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N 
C.: T. S. McPheeters, President; Georg 
M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 

DEFENSE SERVICE DEPARTMENT, Presby 
terian Building, 6-8 N. Sixth St, Bo 
1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: Dr. 


ward D. Grant, Treasurer. 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVS 
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LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1948 
Banner Elk, North Carolina Sherman, Texas 
An Accredited, Coeducational Christian Junior College 99TH YEAR 
er a ctiis featured: A strong Liberal Arts college dedicated to the extension 
Medical secretarial, hospital bookkeeping of the Church through Christian education 
Pre-nursing, X-ray and laboratory technician 
Winter sports You are invited to share in its work 
Registration for 1948 being received ‘ ti : . 
SS FOR lor information—writ 
W. C. TATE, President W. B. GUERRANT, Presid 
Financial Statements 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1947—July 1, 1947 $199,752.51 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1948—July 1, 1948 208,471.00 
Increase for three months $ 8,718.49 
Program of Progress through June 30, 1948 $100,034.03 
ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 
Receipts—April 1, 1947—July 1, 1947. $64,409.40 
Receipts—April 1, 1948—July 1, 1948 81,842.95 
Increase for three months (including Program of Progress and 
Special Contributions) _ . $17,433.55 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
Receipts—April 1, 1947—July 1, 1947 $ 8,384.03 
Receipts—April 1, 1948—July 1, 1948... 12,977.10 
Increase for three months (including Program of Progress). $ 4,593.07 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
Receipts—April 1, 1947—July 1, 1947... $33,512.45 
Receipts—April 1, 1948—July 1, 1948 43,805.28 
Increase for three months..... $10,292.83 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
Receipts—April 1, 1947—July 1, 1947... ... $10,227.92 
Receipts—April 1, 1948—July 1, 1948... 11,850.57 
Increase for three months (including Program of Progress). ..$ 1,622.65 
my 
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as parents--as a 


O | church--as a community — 


Support your local church — 
bring those outside in to Christ — 


advance benevolence program by giving — 





The above poster will be found in the ves- 
tibules and on the bulletin boards of over 
3,500 churches next month, calling attention 
to the most important Rally Day in our his- 


tory. 


Larger contributions and offerings must be 
given for essential expansion in your Com- 
mittee of Religious Education and Publica- 
tion. Your help and your support are needed 


this year. Plan now to do your part. 





